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Introducing 

F.  ORIN  WOODBURY  of  Salt  Lake  City 

President  of  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  for  1959 

F.  ORIN  WOODBURY,  1959  president  of  the  Institute  of  Real  F.state  Management,  is  a 
native  of  Salt  Lake  City.  His  career  in  real  estate  began  in  that  city  when,  at  21  years  of 
age,  he  became  a  salesman  and  rental  agent  for  LeGrand  Realty  Co.  By  1928  he  had 
opened  his  own  office  and  established  the  F.  Orin  Woodbury  Company,  and  has  been  a 
leading  figure  in  the  business  world  of  Salt  Lake  City  ever  since. 

Woodbury  is  now  engaged  mainly  in  the  fields  of  real  estate  counseling  and  con¬ 
sulting  on  the  acquisition,  planning,  financing  and  management  of  commercial,  industrial 
and  multiple-housing  projects,  and  in  the  management  of  investment  portfolios.  The 
company  is  known  today  as  Woodbury  Corporation,  Realtors;  and  in  addition  to  serving 
as  its  president,  Woodbury  also  heads  the  Home  Benefit  Savings  and  Loan  and  Valley 
Securities  Company.  He  is  also  senior  vice-president  of  Richards-Woodbury  Mortgage 
Corporation,  and  senior  partner  in  HOM  Company  and  in  Buyers  Syndicate,  property 
holding  organizations. 

t  hroughout  the  years,  Orin  Woodbury  has  been  an  outstanding  figure  in  his  chosen 
profession  at  the  national  level.  Among  other  assignments,  he  has  served  as  president  of 
the  Salt  Lake  Real  Estate  Board  and  of  the  Utah  State  Realty  Association;  a  director  and 
regional  vice-president  of  NAREB,  and  member  of  a  number  of  N.\REB’s  committees,  in¬ 
cluding  presently  the  chairmanship  of  the  Resolutions  Committee;  a  regional  vice- 
president  and  director  of  the  National  Association  of  Home  Builders. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Governing  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Manage¬ 
ment;  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  American  Society  of  Real  Estate  Coun¬ 
selors;  a  director  of  the  International  Real  Estate  Federation,  American  chapter;  and  a 
member  of  the  Build  America  Better  Committee. 

I'hen  too,  there  is  the  service  spent  in  behalf  of  civic  and  social  causes  in  his  home 
community.  Woodbury  is  chairman  of  his  Rotary  Club’s  International  Service  Committee, 
and  fulfills  various  other  civic  and  welfare  organization  responsibilities.  He  has  been 
president  of  the  Salt  Lake  Country  Club  and  is  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  Utah 
Foundation,  an  independent  organization  which  functions  as  a  source  of  data  on  taxation 
and  expenditures  of  tax  funds. 

In  1918,  when  he  was  20,  Orin  Woodbury  met  and  courted  Nina  Richards,  to  whom 
he  was  married  in  that  year.  The  Woodbury  family  consists  of  two  sons,  Orin  R.  and 
Wallace  R.,  and  two  daughters,  Dorothy  M aerate  and  Marilyn  Twitchell. 

In  the  midst  of  an  action-filled  life,  Woodbury’s  only  hobby  is  action-filled,  too.  It’s 
travel,  and  wherever  he  goes  he  takes  pictures  of  housing.  His  collection  includes  colored 
slides  taken  in  this  country  and  in  Canada,  Mexico,  the  Caribbean,  South  .America,  Europe, 
.Africa  and  the  Far  East. 

As  his  friends  can  well  testify,  in  a  day  of  too  much  easy  come,  easy  go,  it  is  a  stimu¬ 
lating  experience  to  meet  and  work  with  a  man  of  Orin  Woodbury’s  capabilities.  For  he 
is  a  perfectionist,  a  man  to  whom  the  principle  of  “anything  worth  doing  is  worth  doing 
well’’  is  held  high  as  a  rule  to  go  by. 

Certainly  this  augurs  well  for  the  welfare  of  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Manage¬ 
ment  as  it  enters  the  year  1959  with  Orin  Woodbury  at  the  helm. 


Lloyd  D.  Hanford 
President,  1958 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


Jo  Lloyd  Hanford: 
Thanks  for  a  job  well  done 


Too  MANY  OF  US  are  in  the  habit  of  neglecting  to  thank  others  for  jobs  well 
done.  All  of  us  enjoy  appreciation  by  others  if  it  is  sincere.  Sometimes  ap¬ 
preciation  is  better  than  money.  Many  times  we  have  to  take  “no  news  as 
good  news,”  and  I  think  this  is  often  the  situation  of  the  property  manager. 
As  long  as  everything  is  running  smoothly,  we  seldom  hear  from  the  owners, 
but  if  a  mistake  is  made  they  are  right  on  the  job  with  plenty  of  criticism. 

Lloyd,  may  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  personally  and  in  behalf 
of  all  certified  property  managers  for  your  devoted,  efficient  and  effective 
scr\dce  to  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management;  first  for  the  years  that 
preceded  your  presidency;  second  for  this  last  year  as  our  president,  and 
thirdly  for  the  many  thought-provoking  articles  you  have  written  for  the 
Journal.  I  am  sure  that  there  were  many  occasions  when  you  had  to  choose 
between  the  Institute’s  affairs,  your  business  and  your  personal  and  family 
interests  because  time  would  not  permit  full  attention  to  all.  You  have  given 
most  generously  of  your  time,  energy  and  talents.  You  have  been,  and  I 
know  you  will  continue  to  be,  a  channel  through  which  much  good  comes  to 
others.  I  am  sure  that  the  friends  you  have  made  and  the  memories  you  store 
are  of  such  value  to  you  that  they  could  not  be  measured  in  terms  of  money. 

In  thinking  of  you  I  am  reminded  of  the  saying  which  I  may  not  be  able 
to  quote  accurately,  that  “pearls  of  great  price  can  only  be  retained  if  they 
are  shared  with  others.”  In  the  years  to  come,  I  predict  that  you  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  in  understanding  and  wisdom  (pearls  of  great  price)  because 
you  are  so  willing  to  share  with  others. 


Perry  Holmes 

Editor,  Journal  of  Property  Management 


In  the  old  days,  investors  in  real  estate  were  simply  concerned  about 
a  fair  return  on  their  money.  But  things  have  changed  drastically 
today.  Even  more  important  than  yield  may  be  the  amount  of  de¬ 
preciation  the  purchaser  may  take,  to  offset  other  income  and  so 
simplify  his  tax  problem. 


HOW  THE  PICTURE  HAS  CHANGED  FOR 
REAL  ESTATE  AS  AN  INVESTMENT 
by  Benjamin  Swig 


There  was  a  time,  a  few  years  ago,  when 
an  investor  could  tell  by  its  location  just 
what  a  piece  of  property  was  worth  in  a 
retail  business  section  of  a  city.  The  number 
of  shoppers  could  be  clocked  from  given 
points,  and  that  location  determined  which 
was  considered  to  be  ‘TOO  per  cent,”  Real 
estate  brokers  and  investors  could  set  the 
value  of  the  land  per  front  foot  in  a  great 
many  cities  in  the  United  States.  It  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  know  how  much  rent  the  property 
would  produce,  and  the  “value”  of  the  real 
estate  could  be  determined  very  readily. 
The  same  situation  applied  to  office  build¬ 
ings. 

But  in  the  last  few  years  things  have 
changed  tremendously.  Tax  structures  have 
changed;  real  estate  taxes  have  gone  up,  in 
some  cities  doubled  and  tripled.  There  has 
also  been  a  great  deal  of  decentralization  of 
business  centers.  Today  it  is  very  difficult  in 
a  great  many  cities  to  determine  the  value 
of  real  estate,  because  of  this  decentraliza¬ 
tion.  When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  property 

Mr.  Benjamin  Swig  of  San  Francisco  is  widely 
known  for  his  outstanding  performance  as  a  real 
estate  owner  and  developer  in  the  major  communi¬ 
ties  throughout  America. 


in  downtown  areas  in  various  cities  today, 
it  is  apt  to  stay  vacant  a  good  long  time. 
Most  of  the  department  stores,  most  of  the 
chain  stores,  and  specialty  shops  are  looking 
for  locations  in  shopping  centers  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  downtown.  Very  few  are  taking 
downtown  locations. 

As  a  result,  a  great  many  investors  are 
now  looking  to  shopping  centers  for  the 
placing  of  their  money,  rather  than  to  the 
downtown  areas.  Most  of  these  properties 
are  owmed  by  two  kinds  of  investors:  one, 
real  estate  operators  or  investors;  two,  suc¬ 
cessful  businessmen  who  have  made  money 
in  their  own  business  and  who  want  to  di¬ 
versify  and  invest  substantial  amounts  in 
real  estate.  Both  of  these  groups  are  inter¬ 
ested  not  only  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  its  future  but  also  (and  perhaps 
mostly  so)  in  the  amount  of  depreciation 
they  can  deduct  from  their  income  tax. 

People  are  much  more  conscious  of  their 
tax  problems  than  they  have  ever  been  be¬ 
fore.  I  know  of  a  great  many  investors  who 
will  buy  property  on  a  very  low  yield,  and  in 
some  instances  without  any  income  at  all, 
providing  they  can  take  enough  deprecia¬ 
tion  to  offset  other  income  they  may  have. 
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In  a  recent  case,  for  instance,  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  a  piece  of  property  paid  $300,000 
for  the  equity,  and  after  paying  the  interest 
and  amortization  he  didn’t  get  one  cent  of 
return  on  his  $300,000,  But  the  property 
was  leased  to  a  large  concern  for  a  long  term, 
and  the  purchaser  did  get  a  tremendous 
amount  of  depreciation;  in  fact,  he  got 
$270,000  in  depreciation  on  this  property. 
He  w^as  in  the  80  per  cent  income  bracket, 
so  80  per  cent  on  $270,000  is  something  like 
$216,000  that  he  was  able  to  deduct  from 
his  ordinary  income  by  buying  this  piece  of 
property.  So  it  made  no  difference  to  him 
whether  or  not  he  got  any  return  on  the 
property. 

Today  a  great  many  investors  are  buying 
tax  benefits  in  preference  to  real  estate  in¬ 
vestments,  and  whole  concepts  of  real  estate 
investment  buying  are  rapidly  changing. 
Here’s  another  example: 

An  investment  trust  bought  a  piece  of 
real  estate  for  $5  million,  leased  it  to  a  de¬ 
partment  store  on  a  30-year  lease.  The  pur¬ 
chase  was  free  and  clear  of  mortgage,  and 
the  investor  got  7  per  cent  return  on  his 
money,  or  $350,000.  The  land  was  worth 
approximately  $1  million  and  the  building 
was  worth  $4  million.  They  took  off  depre¬ 
ciation  of  4  per  cent  on  the  $4  million  which 
amounted  to  $160,000,  so  therefore  they 
were  able  to  keep  that  $160,000,  and  only 
had  to  pay  taxes  on  the  $190,000;  but  his 
total  return  was  7  per  cent. 

Another  investment  trust  bought  the 
same  type  of  property,  but  figured  it  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way.  This  investor  got  an  insurance 
company  to  give  him  a  loan  on  the  property. 
They  put  a  bond  issue  on  it;  the  bond  issue 
was  at  $4,600,000  and  the  price  was  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same.  As  for  the  net  return,  it  was 
approximately  the  same.  To  make  it  easier 
to  figure,  let’s  say  it  was  $5  million  on  a 
7  per  cent  basis,  and  7  per  cent  return  made 


$350,000  net.  This  investor  paid  4i^  per 
cent  interest  and  1  per  cent  amortization  on 
the  mortgage,  so  it  cost  him  5i/^  per  cent  or 
$253,000.  His  net  return  was  $97,000  on  an 
investment  of  $400,000;  or  it  gave  him  ap¬ 
proximately  a  24%  return  on  his  money. 

All  this  involved  the  same  kind  of  prop¬ 
erty  and  the  same  kind  of  a  tenant;  one 
investor  got  7  per  cent  on  his  money,  and 
another  investor  got  24  per  cent  and  kept, 
besides,  the  increase  in  his  equity,  because 
the  amortization  some  day  will  be  converted 
into  a  capital  gain.  Now  let’s  consider  his 
tax  picture. 

This  second  investor  pays  4i/^  per  cent  on 
$4,600,000,  which  is  $207,000.  He  takes  off 
the  same  depreciation  of  $160,000,  which 
makes  a  total  of  $367,000  in  interest  and  de¬ 
preciation.  Thus  he  not  only  got  the  24  per 
cent  free  of  taxes,  but  he  had  a  $17,000  de¬ 
preciation  left  over  which  he  could  offset 
against  other  income. 

So  here  are  two  different  lines  of  think¬ 
ing— the  same  type  of  property  and  the  same 
rents  or  lease,  but  one  produces  a  7  per  cent 
return  and  pays  taxes  on  it,  on  over  50  per 
cent,  and  the  other  receives  all  income  tax- 
free,  plus  other  benefits  and  gets  24  per  cent 
because  this  investor  knew  where  to  get  it 
financed  and  how  to  finance  and  get  the 
proper  rate  of  interest  and  amortization. 
Both  of  these  investors  figured  they  had  a 
very  good  deal,  both  of  them  liked  their  re¬ 
turn;  so  you  can  see  from  this  that  what 
people  are  buying  today  is  not  entirely  real 
estate,  but  also  they  are  buying  financing 
and  tax  benefits. 

This  new  point  of  view  also  affects  the 
seller.  Many  an  investor  today  is  obliged  to 
sell  his  property  after  a  certain  number  of 
years,  because  he  takes  accelerated  depreci¬ 
ation  and  has  no  more  depreciation  left;  if 
he  has  a  mortgage  on  it,  the  amortization  on 
the  mortgage  catches  up  with  him  and  he  has 
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to  sell  his  property  because  all  of  his  income 
is  taxable.  He  immediately  looks  for  new  in¬ 
vestments,  tries  to  sell  his  property  and  buy 
a  new  property  from  which  he  can  take  a 
great  deal  more  depreciation. 

The  brokers  who  keep  track  of  these 
people  who  have  owned  property  with  mort¬ 
gages  for  a  long  time  are  the  ones  who  will 
make  two  deals  for  the  client. 

IHE  FUTURE  OF  DOWNTOWN 

Another  force  that  is  affecting  the  think¬ 
ing  of  buyers  is  this  matter  of  decentraliza¬ 
tion.  How  much  more  moving  away  from 
downtown  sections  are  we  going  to  have? 
How  badly  are  downtown  business  sections 
going  to  be  affected?  Will  values  come  back 
in  downtown  areas?  These  questions  are 
bothering  many  investors  and  owners. 

In  my  opinion,  the  downtown  sections  in 
large  cities  are  going  to  come  back  into  their 
own.  The  shopping  centers  that  have  been 
erected  are  still  going  to  do  a  great  business. 
More  houses  are  being  built  all  the  time, 
and  I  think  money  will  be  freer  for  the 
building  of  homes,  which  will  mean  pros¬ 
perity  for  these  shopping  centers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  city  fathers  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  see  that  you’ve  got  to  reckon  with 
the  whims  and  caprices  of  the  people,  espe¬ 
cially  the  ladies,  and  what  they  want  is  to 
be  able  to  park  near  the  spot  where  they  are 
going  to  shop.  Cities  are  beginning  to  put  in 
more  and  more  parking  spaces.  Then  if  the 
city  fathers  will  make  it  easy  for  automo¬ 


biles  to  come  into  the  city— if  they  will  re¬ 
strict  parking  during  the  day  on  certain 
streets,  so  that  people  can  come  off  the  free¬ 
ways  and  get  into  the  city  readily— then 
people  will  flock  back  to  the  city.  Why? 
Because  I  think  people  would  rather  shop 
in  a  downtown  area  than  they  would  in  the 
suburbs,  provided  they  have  the  same  ease 
and  comfort.  I  predict  that  we  will  have  an 
upturn  in  downtown  sections  and  that 
within  a  few  years,  downtown  will  be  as 
good  as  it  ever  was,  if  not  better. 

WHAT  ABOUT  INFLA  I  ION? 

Another  force  that  we  have  to  consider  is 
inflation.  I  don’t  think  any  President  or  any 
Congress  can  stop  inflation  in  this  country, 
unless  we  have  a  terrible  depression,  and 
certainly  we  do  not  want  that. 

Labor  is  going  to  get  more  and  more 
wages,  and  as  long  as  we  pay  more  wages,  we 
have  to  pay  more  for  construction.  When 
I  bought  a  home  down  the  peninsula  from 
San  Francisco  12  years  ago,  land  was  selling 
for  $2,000  an  acre.  Today,  the  equivalent 
of  that  land  is  selling  for  $20,000  to  $25,000 
an  acre. 

We  are  not  just  having  inflation,  it’s  here 
to  stay;  and  people  are  going  to  invest  money 
in  real  estate  because  real  estate  is  the  safest 
hedge  against  inflation.  In  conclusion,  I 
want  to  say  that  it  is  my  belief  that  prices 
of  real  estate  are  going  to  be  much  higher. 
Today  is  the  day  to  buy.  Don’t  wait  for  to¬ 
morrow. 


The  fear  of  inflation  is  earnest j  and  it  is  having  a  damaging  effect, 
says  the  distinguished  author  of  this  analysis  of  the  present  state  of 
American  economic  life.  But  we  have  already  made  a  good  start  on 
the  road  to  improving  this  situation.  Improvements  in  business  ef¬ 
ficiency,  stimulated  by  the  recession,  are  helping  in  the  current  re¬ 
covery  movement. 


OUR  AMERICAN  ECONOMY  TODAY 

by  William  McC.  Martin,  Jr. 


During  the  past  year,  we  have  had  both 
recession  and  recovery  and  now,  once  again, 
fear  of  inflation.  Despite  the  best  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  explain  its 
objectives  and  point  of  view  to  the  general 
public,  questions  are  again  arising  as  to 
the  basic  purposes  of  monetary  authorities. 
These  queries  are  legitimate,  but  the  an¬ 
swers  have  been  given  repeatedly.  The 
Federal  Reserve  System  is  designed  to  regu¬ 
late  the  supply  of  money  in  order  to  foster 
high  levels  of  employment  and  stable  prices. 
Stability  is  not  an  end  in  itself  but  a  means 
by  which  this  higher  standard  of  living  can 
be  attained  and  without  which  a  lower 
standard  of  living  becomes  inevitable. 

From  time  to  time  the  charge  is  made  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  is  seeking  a  recession 
and  would  like  to  see  a  little  unemployment. 
Certainly  nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  Federal  Reserve’s  paramount 
purpose  is  to  contribute,  so  far  as  it  can,  to 
sustained  economic  progress  without  the 
painful  setbacks  that  mean  waste  of  human 
and  material  resources. 


Mr.  Martin  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  These  remarks 
were  made  originally  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
Executives  Club  of  Chicago. 


There  are  many  types  of  unemployment 
and  many  causes  of  unemployment.  All  of 
the  factors  that  go  into  unemployment  must 
be  carefully  considered  and  sympathetically 
studied.  For  residual  unemployment,  or 
temporary  unemployment,  we  have  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  benefits.  The  major 
problem,  however,  is  how  to  get  people  to 
work  and  give  them  jobs  which  will  be 
permanent  and  profitable.  How  easy  this 
would  be  if  we  could  only  achieve  it  by  just 
spending  more  money.  Unfortunately  ex¬ 
perience  has  demonstrated  you  cannot  spend 
yourself  rich.  Lasting  prosperity  only  comes 
from  hard  work,  producing  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  which  people  need  and  want  at  prices 
they  are  willing  and  able  to  pay.  At  the 
moment  we  have  unused  capacities  in  in¬ 
dustry  and  larger  levels  of  unemployment 
than  we  would  like  to  have.  Why  has  this 
come  about?  Because  of  tight  money?  Not 
a  bit.  It  has  come  about  because  inflation 
got  ahead  of  us  as  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  at  one  time  in  1957  we  were  losing 
more  than  $1  billion  a  month  in  prices  in 
our  gross  national  product  without  addi¬ 
tional  goods  and  services  being  produced 
for  the  consumer.  The  seeds  of  inflation 
were  sprouting  into  the  temporary  over- 
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capacity  which  we  now  have  and  a  decline 
was  inevitable. 

Let  us  not  be  misled  by  comments  to  the 
effect  that  the  consumer  price  level  is  now 
stable.  The  process  of  inflation  in  this 
country  started  over  ten  years  ago  during 
our  war-time  period  and  with  minor  inter- 
I  ruptions  from  time  to  time  has  persisted 
ever  since. 

EASY  MONEY  POLICY 

The  Federal  Reserve  System  has  leaned 
against  the  wind  whenever  it  has  been  clear 
which  way  the  wind  was  blowing.  In  1957— 
58,  when  a  decline  was  under  way,  we  pur¬ 
sued  an  easy  money  policy,  in  order  to  give 
whatever  assistance  an  enlarged  availability 
of  money  could  give  to  alleviating  distress 
f  and  laying  the  groundwork  for  recovery, 
j  This  was  largely  achieved  by  the  end  of 
April  1958.  Accordingly,  Federal  Reserve 
policy  was  modified,  as  it  always  should  be, 
I  in  adaptation  to  the  change  in  economic  con¬ 
ditions.  At  the  present  time,  with  increased 
demands  for  funds,  with  improved  produc- 
)  tivity,  we  are  witnessing  a  strong  economic 
'  comeback  and  we  are  now'  beginning  to  see 
a  gratifying  decline  in  unemployment  fig¬ 
ures,  although  the  total  is  still  higher  than 
any  of  us  would  like  it  to  be. 

)  Let  us  not  succumb  to  the  belief  that  these 
I  unemployed  people  will  be  assisted  by  flood¬ 
ing  our  economy  with  a  stream  of  easy 
money.  The  better  way  to  get  these  people 
back  to  work  is  to  concentrate  on  funda¬ 
mentals  that  permit  the  forces  of  the  market 
I*  to  operate.  Rising  interest  rates,  when  they 
i  reflect  a  response  to  improving  business  con- 
I  ditions,  have  never  been  a  sign  of  weakness. 
When  artificial  forces  prevent  their  rise  it 
may  well  lead  to  knots  which  would  compli- 
i  cate  rather  than  assist  our  progress.  If  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  continue  to  improve  it  is 
j  normal  to  expect  interest  rates  to  rise;  if 


business  stays  where  it  is  interest  rates  will 
probably  stay  about  where  they  are,  and  if 
business  begins  to  decline  interest  rates  will 
decline.  But  let  us  not  be  carried  away  into 
thinking  that  interest  rates  are  such  a  domi¬ 
nant  force  in  the  economy  that  they  possess 
some  magic  so  that  they  alone  can  determine 
the  level  of  employment,  unemployment, 
and  use  of  capacity— at  high  or  low'  levels. 
To  me  it  is  vital  that  we  understand  this 
crucial  point. 

DISTRUST  OF  THE  DOLLAR 

A  recent  trip  to  several  countries  of  the 
Far  East  gave  me  a  w  elcomed  opportunity  to 
see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  One  distress¬ 
ing  experience  was  to  find  among  intelligent 
and  perceptive  men  in  those  countries  a 
growing  distrust  over  the  future  of  the 
American  dollar.  Whether  or  not  it  is  justi¬ 
fied— and  certainly  I  think  it  is  not— it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  recognize  that  this  feeling  exists. 

To  the  foreigner,  much  more  than  to 
Americans,  the  dollar  is  a  symbol  of  this 
country’s  strength.  A  decline  in  the  value  of 
the  dollar  would  suggest  to  him  a  decline 
in  the  faith  and  credit  of  the  United  States, 
signaling  in  his  mind  a  decline  not  only  in 
American  economic  strength  but  also  in 
moral  force. 

Naturally  I  was  interested  in  the  basis  of 
distrust.  Two  matters  appeared  uppermost. 
One  was  a  conviction  that,  not  necessarily 
at  the  moment  but  in  a  fairly  short  time  and 
more  markedly  in  the  extending  future, 
American  goods  are  going  to  find  themselves 
priced  out  of  the  market.  Indeed,  I  was  told 
that  some  countries  to  which  we  have  made 
loans  conditioned  upon  the  purchase  of 
American  goods  would,  except  for  that  re¬ 
striction,  already  be  turning  elsewhere  for 
their  purchases. 

You  will  recall  that  this  same  sort  of  talk 
was  directed  at  Britain  for  about  a  year  be- 
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fore  the  British  got  into  trouble  and  had  to 
devalue  the  pound  sterling.  I  don’t  think  it 
is  going  to  happen  here.  I  wouldn’t  talk 
about  it  if  I  did.  But  it  is  something  for  us 
to  be  concerned  about. 

The  other  thing  cited  to  me  as  a  reason 
for  foreign  distrust  of  America’s  ability  or 
will  to  preserve  the  buying  power  of  the 
dollar  was  the  $12  billion  deficit  that  has 
developed  in  the  United  States  budget,  plus 
possibilities  that  further  deficits  may  follow. 

It  was  amazing  to  me  how  closely  our 
budgetary  developments  were  being  fol¬ 
lowed  in  such  remote  areas  as  Thailand  and 
Hong  Kong,  and  how  many  people  there 
knew  our  precise  budget  figures  better  than 
most  Americans. 

Of  course  a  simple  fact  of  human  nature 
has  added  intensity  to  their  interest.  They 
all  know,  many  through  personal  experi¬ 
ence,  of  the  stern  lectures  America  has  given 
foreign  countries  about  their  need  to  have 
the  moral  fiber  to  put  their  finances  in  order. 
And,  as  a  widely  traveled  American  business¬ 
man  recently  suggested  to  me,  it  is  only 
natural  that  foreign  countries  should  be 
wondering  if  we  have  the  capacity  to  take 
the  medicine  we  have  so  freely  prescribed 
for  others. 

Now  I  don’t  think  anyone  abroad  or  at 
home  questions  the  ability  of  the  richest 
country  in  the  world  to  “afford”  whatever 
amounts  are  needed  for  the  national  defense 
of  the  United  States  and  for  social  benefits 
the  American  public  demands  as  well.  Cer¬ 
tainly  I  do  not  question  it  myself. 

The  question  that  I  ran  into  was  some¬ 
thing  else:  since  Americans  clearly  can  af¬ 
ford  these  expenditures,  why  don’t  they  pay 
for  them?  That  is,  why  don’t  they  pay  in 
taxes  or  reduce  other  programs  instead  of 
giving  I.O.U.’s  or  simply  printing  more  pa- 
p)er  dollars?  That  also  is  something  to  think 
about. 


THE  BUDGET 

Now  let’s  discuss  this  matter  of  the 
budget.  No  reasonable  man  believes  that 
budgets  can  always  be  balanced.  Likewise, 
no  sensible  person  believes  that  an  unbal¬ 
anced  budget  is  a  desirable  way  of  life.  This, 
of  course,  has  moral  connotations  as  well  as 
economic. 

We  are  a  rich  country.  There  is  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  it  and  we  do  not  need  to 
apologize  for  it.  We  must  recognize  that 
some  people  in  our  society  are  not  as  rich 
or  well  off  as  we  would  like  them  to  be.  As 
a  nation,  however,  we  can  afford  to  expend 
whatever  is  required  for  national  defense 
and  foreign  aid.  Naturally  we  don’t  want 
waste  in  these  projects.  W'hatever  is  required 
we  can  afford  to  spend,  but  we  cannot  afford 
to  spend  it  if  we  are  unable  to  find  the  means 
of  paying  for  these  expenditures  in  any  other 
way  than  by  printing  money.  Regardless  of 
what  facile  justification  or  technical  obscur¬ 
antism  is  used  to  persuade  us  that  we  can 
have  our  cake  and  eat  it  too,  we  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  stating  flatly,  “It  just  isn’t 
true.” 

We  must  face  up  to  the  reality  of  either 
raising  taxes  or  revising  our  tax  structure 
to  produce  more  revenue  or  reducing  the 
priorities  of  some  other  programs  until  we 
can  get  things  in  better  balance.  Whatever 
the  justifications  for  deficit  financing  in 
time  of  recession— and  at  best  I  sometimes 
think  there  is  a  good  bit  of  wishful  think¬ 
ing  involved— there  can  be  no  question  that 
when  business  is  improving  and  moving  ac¬ 
tively  toward  higher  levels,  a  budget  deficit 
becomes  fuel  on  the  fire  of  inflation.  In  ef¬ 
fect,  it  pumps  air  into  the  business  structure 
as  if  it  were  a  balloon  and  eventually  leads 
to  more  serious  recession  when  the  balloon 
pops  than  would  have  occurred  if  it  had  not 
been  indulged  in.  Again  let  me  say,  this  is 
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not  pleasant,  but  with  due  respect  to  these 
people  who  talk  about  modern  times  and 
outmoded  classical  theories  what  I  am  say¬ 
ing  is  based  on  time-honored  and  time-tested 
principles  that  are  as  valid  and  inescapable 
today  as  they  have  been  down  through  the 
ages. 

THIS  MATTER  OF  INTEREST  RA I ES 

Likewise,  it  is  time  we  stopped  shilly¬ 
shallying  around  about  this  matter  of  in¬ 
terest  rates  and  faced  up  to  realities.  We 
have  had  far  too  much  talk  about  so-called 
“tight”  money  and  “soft”  money  without 
^  adequate  understanding  of  the  role  of  inter¬ 
est  rates  in  our  economy.  We  already  have 
too  many  preferential  interest  rates  estab- 
^  lished  by  statute  as  though  it  were  possible 
(  to  ignore  completely  the  workings  of  the 
I  market  place.  Interest  rates  are  the  prices 
charged  for  credit.  They  are  a  wage  to  the 
saver  as  well  as  a  cost  to  the  borrower.  In 
a  private  enterprise  economy  they  are  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  interplay  of  market  forces. 
They  perform  the  important  function  of  in- 
}  fluencing  the  volume  of  credit  that  flows 

*  into  specific  channels  of  enterprise.  They 

are  essential  to  pricing  the  assets  on  which 
holders  expect  to  receive  income  over  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  years.  It  is  through  flexible  rate 
j  movements  that  the  incentives  and  disin¬ 
centives  are  provided  for  balancing  out  sup- 
1  ply  and  demand  factors  in  our  economy. 

The  most  striking  illustration  of  their 
usefulness  and  effectiveness  in  recent  years 
occurred  nearly  eight  years  ago  when  the 
decision  was  made  to  unpeg  our  government 
securities  market.  This  restored  to  that  im¬ 
portant  market  some  of  the  influence  which 
had  been  denied  it  by  government  policy  for 
a  period  of  years  during  which  regulation 
of  the  money  supply  gradually  became  al¬ 
most  ineffective. 

Once  this  decision  was  taken,  the  credit 


mechanism  began  to  function  as  a  governor 
on  the  flywheel  of  our  economy  and  the 
process  of  stabilization  became  a  useful  part 
of  the  adjustments  necessary  in  a  healthy 
economy.  We  are  compelled  to  recognize, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  that  you  can  alter 
the  nature  of  demand  and  change  the  com¬ 
position  of  supply  but  you  can  no  more  ig¬ 
nore  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  than  you 
can  ignore  the  law  of  gravity. 

Some  time  ago  a  top  industrialist  who  had 
complained  bitterly  about  rising  interest 
rates  told  me  he  now  recognized  that  some 
adjustments  were  probably  desirable,  but  he 
said  “Don’t  let  interest  rates  go  above  3 
per  cent.”  Although  there  are  technical 
differences  between  the  commodity  he  is 
manufacturing  and  this  man-made  device  of 
money,  I  asked  him  how  he  would  like  it  if 
the  government  laid  down  a  decree  that  the 
product  he  was  manufacturing,  regardless  of 
cost  and  price  factors,  could  not  be  sold  to 
the  public  above  a  fixed  price.  The  only 
answer  I  received  to  this  suggestion  was, 
“That’s  different.” 

POWER  OF  CONFIDENCE 

Now  I  want  to  go  one  step  further  and 
talk  about  the  most  difficult  aspect  of  all  of 
our  problems.  This  is  the  subject  of  con¬ 
fidence.  It  is  the  subject  we  fretjuently 
avoid  because  we  are  afraid  of  upsetting 
confidence  by  discussing  it.  All  of  us  know 
of  cases  of  irresponsible  and  hysterical  in¬ 
dividuals  who  contribute  to  tearing  down 
confidence.  We  are  more  likely  to  recognize 
them  than  we  are  the  equally  irresponsible 
individuals  who  over-paint,  over  sell,  over¬ 
emphasize  the  optimistic  side  of  things  in 
the  name  of  inspiring  confidence.  In  any 
event,  confidence  is  perhaps  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  factor  in  money  and  currency.  Those  of 
us  who  are  charged  with  responsibility  for 
our  monetary  affairs  recognize  this  clearly. 
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Money  must  not  only  be  a  medium  of  ex¬ 
change  and  a  standard  of  value,  but  it  must 
be  something  in  which  people  have  basic 
confidence. 

Because  of  the  interrelationships  of  in¬ 
terest  rates  and  budgets  and  the  present 
position  of  the  United  States  in  interna¬ 
tional  trade,  it  is  a  serious  matter  when 
an  important  segment  of  world  opinion  has 
begun  to  question  the  fiscal  and  monetary 
integrity  exemplified  by  our  American  dol¬ 
lar.  It  is  not  something  we  can  lightly  pass 
over  in  hope  it  will  go  away.  The  battle 
against  inflation  is  at  a  crucial  point,  and 
a  setback  in  the  United  States  would  be  a 
serious  setback  for  the  entire  free  world.  I 
would  like  to  be  able  to  stand  here  and  say 
flatly,  “There  will  be  no  inflation.”  I  can¬ 
not  do  so.  For  any  one  man,  that  would 
only  be  idle  talk.  What  we  need  now  is  not 
talk  nor  long  debate  nor  lengthy  analysis, 
but  resolute  actions— continuing  over  time— 
which  will  demonstrate  to  doubters  the  good 
sense  and  character  of  the  people  of  the 
American  nation. 

pressing  need  for  such  action  confronts 
us  as  we  enter  the  year  1959.  The  fear  of 
inflation  is  earnest,  and  it  is  having  a  damag¬ 
ing  impact  already.  Today,  when  the  level 
of  savings  in  our  country  has  been  steadily 
rising,  we  could,  in  my  opinion,  be  selling 
long-term  government  bonds  at  interest 
rates  substantially  lower  than  current  levels 
if  the  holders  of  these  savings  were  con¬ 


vinced  that  there  will  be  no  inflation- 
convinced  that  we  will  conduct  our  affairs 
on  a  basis  which  will  make  inflation  im¬ 
probable. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  some  of 
these  remarks  may  be  interpreted  pessimis¬ 
tically.  They  are  not  so  intended.  We  have 
already  made  a  good  start  on  the  road  to 
improving  this  situation.  However,  the  prog¬ 
ress  we  have  already  made  gives  no  ground 
for  complacency.  Improvements  in  business 
efficiency  effected  during  the  sharp  but  short 
recession  are  helping  in  the  current  recovery 
movement  that  is  continuing  on  a  rather 
broad  basis.  And  it  is  not  news  to  any  of 
you  that  the  Federal  budget  is  getting  de¬ 
termined  attention  in  more  than  one  quar¬ 
ter.  Let  us  press  forward  on  these  sound  lines 
and  no  one  can  doubt  our  success. 

The  recent  trip  to  which  I  referred  im¬ 
pressed  on  me  as  never  before  that  the  eyes 
of  the  world  are  on  us.  Responsible  officials 
in  many  countries  are  watching  us  closely 
to  see  whether  we  intend  to  practice  what 
for  many  years  we  have  preached  to  them. 
The  future  is  not  entirely  within  our  con¬ 
trol  but  we  do  have  it  wdthin  our  power 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  American 
dollar  if  w’e  have  the  will  to  do  it.  Until 
or  unless  the  people,  through  the  Congress, 
change  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  I  can  pledge 
to  all  of  you  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys¬ 
tem  will  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
safeguard  our  currency. 


As  CPMs,  we  live  on  the  investment  firing  line,  and  need  to  be  ever 
alert  to  changing  interpretations  of  investment  principles,  and  to 
understand  how  to  express  these  in  terms  of  real  estate.  This  timely 
article  not  only  analyzes  those  motives  that  lead  to  investment  in  real 
estate,  but  also  presents  a  set  of  examples  in  which  the  mathematics  of 
investment  are  worked  out  for  five  familiar  situations  based  on  real 
estate. 


HOW  TO  THINK  ABOUT  REAL  ESTATE 
AS  AN  INVESTMENT  TODAY 
by  Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  CPM 


As  WE  SCAN  the  real  estate  panorama,  we  are 
impressed  with  the  unrivalled  advantages  of 
real  estate  ownership— tax-wise  and  as  a  real 
and  continuing  hedge  against  unremitting 
inflation  trends.  We  realize  that  we  must 
keep  ourselves  completely  informed  on  in¬ 
vestment  dynamics,  for  our  clients  are  fully 
alert  to  their  personal  economic  problems, 
and  depend  on  our  skills  and  research  to 
lead  the  way  to  the  best  solutions.  While  we 
must  establish  continuing  liaison  with  rec¬ 
ognized  tax  and  accounting  experts,  and  not 
attempt  to  act  as  financial  specialists  our¬ 
selves,  still  our  opportunities  are  endless  if 
we  will  fulfill  the  requirements  of  a  scien¬ 
tific  approach  to  real  estate  investment. 

Investment  of  money  is  the  use  of  capital 
to  secure  a  benefit  or  profit.  It  is  the  con¬ 
version  of  money  to  productive  use  in  such 

During  his  year,  just  ending,  as  President  of  the 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management,  Lloyd  Han¬ 
ford  of  San  Francisco  has  proved  his  outstanding 
ability— both  in  writing  and  speaking— as  an  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  problems  and  possibilities  of  real  es¬ 
tate  management. 


a  way  that  it  might  foreseeably  be  recon¬ 
verted  to  cash  or  another  asset,  without  fi¬ 
nancial  loss,  and  with  the  added  initial  in¬ 
centive  of  either  a  benefit,  a  profit,  a  cash 
income  yield  during  the  life  of  the  invest¬ 
ment,  or  a  combination  of  these  attractions. 

Benefits  or  profits  can  be  in  the  form  of  a 
capital  gain  at  the  termination  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  or  as  a  special  utility  during  the  life 
of  the  investment.  Income  yield  during  the 
term  of  the  investment  contemplates  a  regu¬ 
lar  cash  flow  to  the  investor  without  impair¬ 
ment  or  dilution  of  capital.  Although  capital 
losses  may,  in  some  special  instances,  become 
advantageous  tax-wise,  they  are  never  antici¬ 
pated  at  the  outset  and  are  considered  only 
in  cases  of  apparent  errors  in  judgment 
when  they  are  more  than  offset  by  net  gains 
or  remuneration  from  other  sources.  Ad¬ 
mittedly,  our  revenue  laws  are  complicated, 
inviting  many  illogical  procedures  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  economically  sound. 
It  must  be  emphasized  that  money  is  never 
invested  for  a  planned  capital  loss  unless 
there  is  an  immediate  tax  advantage. 
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There  are  many  investment  vehicles,  too 
numerous  to  discuss  here,  but  within  the 
range  of  our  average  experiences.  The  more 
common  avenues  of  approach  to  the  placing 
of  money  are  in  common  and  preferred 
stocks,  bonds  and  debentures,  mortgages, 
business  loans,  bank  savings,  precious  stones 
and  metals,  commodities,  and  various  inter¬ 
ests  in  real  property.  All  of  these  might  be 
acquired  for  capital  gain  purposes  but,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  stocks,  bonds,  mortgages, 
business  loans,  bank  savings  and  real  estate 
are  most  often  marketable  because  of  their 
continuing  income  yield  or  their  continuing 
beneficial  utility. 

In  our  many-sided  and  dynamic  economy, 
it  is  important  that  we  bring  into  clear  focus 
a  simplified  concept  of  general  investment 
principles  as  they  apply  to  the  ownership  of 
real  property.  Our  objective  is  not  to  com¬ 
pare  the  relative  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
\  arious  avenues  of  investment,  but  to  define 
more  clearly  those  motives  that  characteris¬ 
tically  affect  the  real  estate  business. 

Real  estate  activity  does  not  stand  alone 
in  our  economy  but  parallels,  modifies  or  is 
modified  by  the  general  use  of  money.  Every 
real  estate  investment  is  possessed  of  certain 
attractions  that  appeal  to  certain  individuals 
or  groups  of  individuals;  but  all  real  estate 
is  not  suitable  to  all  investors.  The  needs, 
wishes,  experience,  and  limitation  of  the 
buyers  are  the  usual  determinants  of  the 
type  and  size  of  the  specific  property  desired. 

CAPITAL  GAINS 

C^apital  gains  currently  contemplate  one 
or  more  of  five  major  assumptions  or  ob¬ 
jectives:  1.  Purchase  at  below  current  fair 
market  value;  2.  Existing  or  potential  scar¬ 
city;  3.  Trends  toward  increased  demand;  4. 
Enhanced  money-worth  as  a  result  of  infla¬ 
tion;  and  5.  Ultimate  reduction  of  book  cost 
by  high  depreciation  tax  allowances. 


The  last  named  is  a  more  important  mo¬ 
tive  for  investors  whose  normal  income  tax 
bracket  exceeds  25  per  cent.  Although  a 
large  segment  of  the  investing  public  seeks 
the  capital  gain  tax  advantage  primarily, 
rather  than  weighing  too  heavily  the  normal 
income  yield,  the  vast  majority  of  real  estate 
buyers  will  continue  to  be  motivated  by  the 
need  or  desire  for  regular  dependable  cash 
income  flow  or  other  valuable  and  continu¬ 
ing  benefits.  We  are  usually  impressed  by 
the  purchase  of  very  large  properties  for 
obvious  capital  gains,  but  the  overwhelming 
volume  of  real  estate  transactions,  dollar- 
wise  and  unit-wise,  is  in  smaller  properties. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  present  real 
estate  market  is  that,  in  spite  of  capital  gain 
opportunities,  there  exists  a  strong  resist¬ 
ance  to  selling  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
available  investment  properties  where  the 
realized  gain,  plus  the  original  cost  and 
after-income  taxes,  might  again  be  advan¬ 
tageously  employed  without  watering  down 
the  apparent  gain  first  enjoyed.  It  is  also 
notable  that  the  quest  for  capital  gain  bene¬ 
fits  is  rarely  the  single  motive  for  real  estate 
purchase;  this  impulse  may  be  the  most  ob¬ 
vious  reason  for  interest  and  activity  by  some 
investors,  but  it  must  not  be  interpreted 
to  mean  that  all  investors  in  the  upper  tax 
brackets  are  interested  solely  in  capital 
gains.  A  large  percentage  of  these  people 
“believes”  in  real  estate.  They  do  seek  the 
spendable  income  available  as  a  result  of 
allowable  depreciation;  they  require  the  in¬ 
flationary  protection;  but  they  are  equally 
interested  in  the  great  growth  factors  that 
continue  to  enhance  the  value  of  real  prop¬ 
erty  in  most  areas  of  our  nation. 

INCOME  AND  OTHER  INCENTIVES 

Regular  interest  or  income  yield  from  real 
estate  is  customarily  the  prime  investment 
motive  and,  to  repeat,  includes  the  largest 
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percentage  of  investors.  Yield  calculations 
and  estimates  take  many  forms  and  invest¬ 
ment  methods  vary  widely  depending  upon 
the  risk  involved,  the  available  financing, 
the  total  cash  required,  and  the  potential 
tax  benefits.  It  is  a  demonstrated  fact  that 
the  cash  net  income  flow  from  tenanted  real 
estate  exceeds  that  from  most  other  types  of 
i  investment.  Whether  the  reasons  for  this 
added  yield  be  right  or  wrong,  the  variation 
is  due  primarily  (a)  to  the  belief  that  real 
I  estate  is  not  readily  reconverted  to  cash,  and 
!  (b)  because  real  estate  requires  informed, 

*  detailed  and  concentrated  attention  to  as¬ 
sure  its  continued  highest  yield  without 

(prejudice  to  the  invested  capital. 

A  multitude  of  forces  attract  investment 
funds  to  the  real  estate  market,  many  of 
I  which  parallel  and  augment  the  income 
incentive.  They  include:  the  permissive 
features  of  our  income  tax  laws  which  re¬ 
duce  taxable  income  by  relatively  liberal 
depreciation  allowances  on  improvements: 
increased  percentage  yields  on  equity  invest¬ 
ments,  with  the  added  attraction  of  tax- 

1  deductible  interest  or  financing;  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  creative  owner-activity  to 
improve  the  property  by  added  capital  ex- 

(penditures  for  increases  in  yield  through 
higher  and  better  use;  the  direct  benefit  to 
the  owner  from  growth  factors  quickly  evi- 
'  denced  by  higher  potential  incomes;  and 
finally,  the  complete  independence  of  the 
i  owner  and  his  freedom  of  action  provides 
a  most  desirable  elasticity  in  owner-activity. 
Emotional  and  psychological  aspects  exist 
I  in  all  investment  procedures,  and  although 
I  real  estate  is  susceptible  to  such  factors,  they 
must  not  be  considered  as  part  of  the  basis 
for  sound  investment  principles. 

PURCHASE  FOR  USE 
Purchase  for  use  has  all  of  the  required 
,  elements  of  investment.  Some  of  the  arith¬ 


metic  may  be  a  bit  involved,  and  at  times 
nebulous;  and  some  benefits  may  include 
values  that  are  not  easily  related  to  cash  ex¬ 
cept  on  an  individual  or  group  basis.  Buying 
a  home  is  an  investment  wherein  rent-offset 
and  tax  and  interest  deductions  for  income 
tax  purposes  represent  the  cash  flow  incen¬ 
tives,  and  where  amenities,  facilities  and 
family  security  are  those  special  elements  of 
value  which  are  the  benefits  that  are  difficult 
to  relate  directly  to  money. 

It  might  be  said  that  home  purchasing  is 
a  dual  activity  in  which  rent-offset,  ad  valo¬ 
rem  tax  and  interest  costs  are  the  obvious 
investment  motives;  the  other  benefits  are 
purchased  as  a  commodity  that  might  not 
always  be  reconverted  to  cash  without  some 
capital  loss.  \Vhile  this  concept  is  most 
prevalent  in  the  purchase  of  higher-priced 
homes,  it  becomes  almost  imperceptible  in 
low-cost  houses. 

.Acquisition  of  a  business  or  an  industrial 
location  for  use  is  justified  by  all  of  the  in¬ 
vestment  principles,  although  some  of  the 
benefits  may  be  indirectly  related  to  cash. 
In  this  type  of  investment,  rent-offset,  ad 
valorem  taxes,  interest  on  financing  and 
depreciation  are  the  direct  cash  flow  incen¬ 
tives,  while  advantageous  locations  and  ar¬ 
chitectural  or  aesthetic  attractions  create  a 
value  resulting  in  benefits  that  are  charge¬ 
able  to  advertising  and  public  and  labor 
relations. 

Farm  lands  are  bought  for  two  purposes: 
1 .  Use  and  exploitation  of  agricultural  bene¬ 
fits  by  the  operator-owner,  and  2.  As  an  in¬ 
come  producer  either  from  a  tenant  farmer 
or  as  a  potential  capital  gain  or  as  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  income  and  capital  gain  possibilities. 
Use  by  owner  operator  or  as  an  enterprise 
tenant-operated,  anticipates  income  yield 
based  on  price  levels  of  farm  products,  farm 
labor  costs,  production  and  marketing  costs. 
For  this  discussion,  our  objective  is  to  point 
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out  that  farm  ownership  is  fully  possessed  of 
all  real  estate  investment  impulses.  It  must 
be  noted,  however,  that  there  are  certain  tax 
advantages  and  special  governmental  pro¬ 
grams  that  greatly  enhance  the  desirability 
of  farm  ownership  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Acquisition  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
tracting  minerals,  lumber  or  other  natural 
deposits  is  encouraged  by  the  opportunity 
for  large  capital  gains,  and  by  special  deple¬ 
tion  allowances  under  existing  tax  laws, 
again  fulfills  the  qualifications  of  an  invest¬ 
ment. 

We  have  cited  the  several  more  common 
types  of  fee  ownership  of  real  property,  in 
order  to  underline  the  motives  for  invest¬ 
ment.  Obviously,  there  are  many  other  rea¬ 
sons  for  investment  in  real  property  that  are 
more  complex  and  less  recurrent  in  the 
normal  real  estate  market.  For  the  purpose 
of  completeness  we  will  mention  these  by 
name  in  order  of  their  importance:  lease¬ 
hold  interests,  purchase  options,  lease  op¬ 
tions,  rights  of  way  and  easements,  income 
mortgage  bonds,  and  raw  land  for  develop¬ 
ment.  These  are  all  investments  of  a  kind. 

TWO  STRONGEST  INFLUENCES 

Two  things  obviously  exert  the  strongest 
influence  in  investment  activities:  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  “tax-free”  money;  and  provisions 
of  our  income  tax  laws.  These  prime  factors 
are  not  exclusive  for  there  are  many  other 
considerations  affecting  our  business  which 
can  be  selected  from  the  package  of  our 
economy;  but  if  we  examine  them  closely  we 
will  find  that  they  are  inseparably  related  to 
the  main  influences.  In  former  years  the  cash 
flow  within  our  economy  was  the  single 
strong  impulse  for  investment  activity  but 


in  these  years  of  I.H.T.  (increasingly  high 
taxes)  our  tax  laws  are  given  equal  if  not  the 
greatest  consideration. 

If  we  are  to  acquire  a  useful  appreciation 
of  the  real  estate  investment  it  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  us  to  understand  the  investment 
itself  fully,  but  we  also  must  become  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  the  needs,  desires  and 
attitudes  of  the  investor.  As  previously 
stated,  each  real  estate  prospect  has  an  in¬ 
dividual  problem  that  is  not  satisfied  by 
every  type  of  property. 

In  order  to  be  more  definite  we  will,  by 
example,  illustrate  a  few  of  the  more  ob¬ 
vious  variations  in  real  estate  investment 
principles.  “A”  designates  the  purchaser  in 
each  case. 

Example  I:  Capital  Gain  Through 
Depreciation 

A  is  in  the  50  per  cent  income  tax  bracket. 
He  requires  spendable  income.  His  allow¬ 
able  deductions  are  charged  against  other  in¬ 
come  sources,  so  his  real  estate  net  income  is 
fully  taxable. 

A  buys  an  investment  property  that  pays 
7  per  cent  net  on  the  full  purchase  price  of 
$100,000.  The  property  is  leased  for  a  period 
of  25  years  to  an  A-1  tenant.  The  improve¬ 
ments  are  new  and  were  constructed  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  tenant.  Purchase  price  of  the 
land  was  $20,000  and  the  total  building  cost 
was  $80,000.  It  is  assumed  that  a  25-year 
building  life  is  acceptable  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  for  depreciation  pur¬ 
poses,  which  means  an  annual  building  de¬ 
preciation  of  4  per  cent.  (For  the  purposes 
of  this  illustration,  only  the  straight  line  de¬ 
preciation  is  applied.)  Ownership  for  10 
years  is  contemplated. 
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Effect  of  Other  Investment  @  7%: 

$100,000  @  7%  (all  taxable) . $  7,000 

Income  tax  @  50% .  3,500 

Spendable  income  (annually) . $  3,500 


The  Real  Estate  Investment  @7%: 

$100,000  (§7%  . $  7,000 

Less  4%  depreciation  on  $80,000  .  3,200 

Taxable  income .  3,800 

Income  tax  @  50% .  1,900 

$  1,900 

Depreciation  allowance  as  above .  3,200 

Spendable  annual  income . $5,100 

10  years  spendable  income  . $51,000 


The  property  is  sold  at  the  end  of  10  years  for  the  original  purchase  price. 

Sales  price  is  $100,000 

Total  depreciation  in  10  years  is  $32,000 

Capital  gain  is  $32,000 

Capital  gain  tax  @  25%  is  $8,000 


Total  spendable  income  for  10-year  period . $51,000 

Deduct  capital  gains  tax .  8,000 

Total  tax  free  income  for  10-year  period . $43,000 


The  annual  tax  free  income  is  $4,300  as  against  $3,500  from  other  types  of  investment— 
a  definite  benefit  of  $800  annually  which,  percentage-wise,  amounts  to  better  than  23  per 
cent  more  net  income. 


Example  II:  Capital  Loss  to  Offset  Larger 
Capital  Gains 

A  has  owned  parcel  X  and  parcel  Y  for 
more  than  one  year;  he  sells  parcel  X  at  a 
profit  of  $50,000.  He  sells  parcel  Y  at  a  loss 
of  $50,000  to  offset  his  gain  on  parcel  X,  but 
he  takes  back  a  20-year  lease  on  parcel  Y  at 
$5,000  per  year  less  than  the  current  and 
projected  net  income.  In  the  20  years  he  not 
only  recaptures  all  of  his  original  gain  but 
secures  the  added  benefits  of  $50,000  extra, 
and  the  entire  profit  of  $100,000  is  spread 
over  a  20-year  period  thus  holding  his  an¬ 
nual  taxable  income  in  lower  brackets. 


Example  III:  Purchase  for  Continuing 
Income  Yield 

A  is  in  the  30  per  cent  income  tax  bracket. 
He  wants  spendable  income.  He  has  full 
confidence  in  the  growth  potential  of  real 
estate,  he  is  convinced  that  the  inflationary 
trends  will  continue,  and  he  believes  that 
both  of  these  things  will  more  than  offset 
any  real  depreciation  or  obsolescence.  He 
does  not  need  capital  gains  but  wants  to  en¬ 
joy  continuing  income  for  a  long  period  of 
years.  He  is  willing  to  accept  a  7i/^  per  cent 
return  on  his  money  if  he  can  reasonably 
anticipate  an  undisturbed  income.  Alert  to 
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the  hazards  of  inflation,  he  wants  some  pro¬ 
tection  against  a  devalued  dollar. 

A  invests  $50,000  in  a  $120,000  property 
under  a  20-year  lease  to  a  strong  tenant  on 
a  net,  net  basis.  He  borrows  $70,000  on  a 
20-year  first  loan  with  total  interest  and 
principal  payments  at  71^4  per  cent  with  in¬ 
terest  cost  at  5i^  per  cent  and  with  the  priv¬ 


ilege  of  making  added  principal  payments 
without  being  penalized  after  the  first  few 
years  of  ownership.  \^alue  of  the  land  is 
$50,000  and  the  improvements,  $70,000.  For 
tax  purposes,  it  is  reasonably  assumed  that 
a  4  per  cent  rate  of  depreciation  on  the  im¬ 
provements  is  acceptable.  This  becomes  his 
arithmetic: 


Net  cash  income  for  20  years . $180,000.00 

Less  20  years  depreciation  @  4%  per  annum .  56,000.00 

124,000.00 

Average  interest  cost  for  20  years .  38,500.00 


S  85,500.00 


Average  annual  net  taxable  income . $  4,275.00 

Less  30%  income  tax  .  1,282.50 

2,992.50 

.Add  back  annual  depreciation  allowance .  2,800.00 

Yield  on  $50,000  cash  invested  . S  5,792.50 


This  yield  is  approximately  10.6%,  provided  growth  and  inflationary  factors  at  least  balance 
off  any  real  depreciation. 

Deduct  from  the  net  yield  of  $5,792.50  the  average  annual  principal  pay-off  on  the  loan, 
which  amounts  to  approximately  $3,325,  and  he  has  an  actual  yearly  spendable  income  of 
$2,467.50,  which  is  about  5  per  cent  on  the  cash  invested  plus  the  building  of  an  estate 
at  an  average  rate  of  $3,325  per  year  for  20  years,  and  after  taxes! 


Example  IV:  Investing  in  a  Home 

It  has  been  proved  economically  sound  to 
relate  the  total  price  that  an  individual 
should  pay  for  a  home  to  his  gross  annual 
income.  The  formula  for  this  is  21/4  times  his 
gross  annual  income.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  example  we  will  consider  purchase  by 
a  family  w'hose  income  is  $8,000  a  year, 
which  represents  something  of  a  median  of 
the  group  that  seeks  economic  advantages 
plus  a  modest  number  of  amenities  and  fa¬ 
cilities. 

Using  the  formula  above,  the  $8,000  in¬ 
come  establishes  the  purchase  price  at  2\/^ 
times  $8,000  or  $20,000.  We  will  make  the 
further  assumption  that  the  property  is  as¬ 


sessed  for  tax  purposes  at  40  per  cent  of  its 
fair  market  value  or  $8,000  and  that  the  ad 
valorem  tax  rate  is  $70  per  $1 ,000  of  assessed 
value,  thus  establishing  an  annual  tax  of 
$560. 

Further,  we  will  apply  another  formula 
based  on  the  accepted  rule  that  economi¬ 
cally  safe  rent  is  20  per  cent  of  the  gross  fam¬ 
ily  income  (or  25  per  cent  of  take-home  pay) 
which  will  amount  to  $1,600  per  year.  The 
purchaser  will  borrow  $12,000  on  a  first 
mortgage  for  20  years  at  an  annual  interest 
rate  of  5i/4  per  cent  on  deferred  balances.  He 
will  be  in  the  20  per  cent  income  tax 
bracket.  W^ith  the  above  assumptions,  the 
following  becomes  the  arithmetic: 
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Owning  or  “Rentai.”  Cost  Calctlations; 

Ikuk  interest  @  on  58,()(M)  cash  investetl . $  240 

Less  income  tax  on  back  interest  @  20^  .  48 

Net  interest  cost . $  192 

Ad  valorem  taxes .  540 

Interest  (average  per  annum) .  330 

Insurance .  36 

Repairs,  decorating  and  replacements .  250 

Actual  depreciation  @  2%  on  S18,(M)0 .  360 

Ciardener  and  landscaping .  120 

Gross  annual  cost . S  1,828 

Less  income  tax  credit  for  ad  valorem  taxes  and  interest  paid .  174 

Net  rent  cost  . $1,654 

Less  calculated  safe  economic  rent .  1,600 

Purchase  of  amenities  and  facilities . $  54 


Example  V:  Purchase  of  a  Business  or 
Industrial  Property  lor  Use 

Following  is  an  empirical  example  cited 
with  the  intent  to  eliminate  certain  added 
benefits  such  as  free  parking  for  company- 
owned  vehicles,  savings  in  employee  and 
owner  transportation  costs,  and  other  such 
amenities  or  facilities  that  are  not  always 


attribtttable  to  every  business  use  property. 
We  create  a  basic  enterprise  in  order  to 
underline  the  elementary  investment  as¬ 
pects  of  properties  purchased  for  use  by  the 
owner.  In  this  theoretical  property,  we  do 
over-simplify  to  a  degree,  but  our  assump¬ 
tions  have  their  counterparts  in  reality.  The 
following  is  our  arithmetic: 


Land  cost  or  value . $  20,000 

Building  cost  or  value .  80,000 

Total  investment . $100,000 


I'he  improvements  are  classed  as  new,  with  a  useful  economic  life  of  33  years  (for  tax 
depreciation  purposes).  I'he  assumed  assessed  salue  is  40  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  or 
$40,000,  and  the  ad  valorem  tax  rate  of  $70  per  $1,000  of  assessed  value  is  established,  indi¬ 
cating  an  annual  ad  valorem  tax  of  $2,800.  Gross  annual  rental  value  of  the  property  is 
placed  at  $10,000,  from  which  a  lessor  would  pay  only  taxes,  insurance  and  structural  re¬ 
pairs.  The  purchaser  is  either  a  corporation  or  an  individual  whose  income^  tax  liability 
parallels  that  of  a  corporation.  .\s  a  tenant,  the  $10,000  annual  rent  is  fully  tax  deductible. 
.As  a  purchaser,  the  $100,000  cash  invested  must  be  charged  with  its  investment  worth  of, 
say,  5  per  cent. 


Gross  income  less  @  5%  . $5,000 

Less  income  tax  on  the  lost  income  at  52% .  2,600 

Cash  loss  net . $2,400 
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Owner  Deductible  Expenses: 

Ad  valorem  taxes  on  real  estate  and  buildings .  2,600 

Fire  and  E.C.E.  insurance  on  improvements .  350 

Repairs  and  maintenance .  600 

Total  cash  expenses .  3,550 

Add  allowable  depreciation  @  3% .  2,400 

Total  allowable  tax  deductions . $5,950 


Cash  Costs  As  An  Owner: 

Net  interest  loss  as  above . $2,600 

Total  cash  expenses .  3,550 

Tax  on  differential  between  allowable  owner  deductions  ($5,950)  and  allowable 

rent  deduction  as  a  tenant  ($10,000):  52%  of  $4,050  .  2,106 

Total  cash  cost  as  an  owner . $8,256 

Net  cash  advantage  for  ownership  (annual) . $1,744 


These  examples,  although  fictitious,  are  taken  from  actual  experiences,  and 
are  cited  to  impress  the  reader  with  the  type  of  thinking  necessary  for  success¬ 
ful  brokerage  in  investment  real  estate. 


All  of  our  experiences  have  a  beginning,  a  duration  and  an  ending. 
Time  is  of  the  essence  in  everything  we  do  on  this  earth  as  far  as  our 
material  lives  are  concerned.  Our  business  is  a  material  thing  and,  ad¬ 
mitting  this,  we  must  adapt  our  thinking  and  planning  to  the  quantity 
of  time. 


TIME  IS  OF  THE  ESSENCE 


We  have  read  the  phrase,  “time  is  of  the 
essence,”  in  legal  instruments— always  at  the 
end!  Few  of  us  have  been  curious  enough  to 
contemplate  the  full  meaning  of  those  hack¬ 
neyed  words  that  have  accompanied  us  in 
the  consummation  of  so  many  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  transactions.  A  good  definition  perhaps 
would  be  that  the  existence  or  substance  of 
an  activity  is  based  upon  the  factors  of  time 
—the  beginning,  the  duration  and  the  end. 
Perhaps  if  we  give  some  serious  thought  to 
time  factors— the  beginning,  the  duration 
and  the  end— we  will  become  more  conscious 
of  the  happenings  in  our  business  and  the 
myriad  other  occupations  of  which  we  are 
an  inseparable  part. 

We  must  not  confuse  the  word  “timing” 
with  time  since  that  connotation  refers  only 
to  a  segment  of  time  itself  and  is  variable  in 
its  reference.  “Timing”  customarily  is  used 
to  designate  that  segment  of  time  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  most  advantage  to  us;  often  we 
carefully  designate  it  as  “good  timing”  and 
“bad  timing.”  The  interesting  thing  about 
good  and  bad  timing  is  they  are  used  mostly 
in  retrospect  as  describing  an  event  that  has 
already  occurred.  It  is,  however,  that  seg¬ 
ment  of  time  that  concerns  us  most  in  the 
pursuance  of  our  gainful  efforts  and  it  is  our 
objective  here  to  underline  the  time  factors 
that  are  of  such  great  import  in  our  thinking 
and  planning.  We  might  say  that  a  “sense  of 
timing”  is  basic  to  the  services  which  we 


strive  to  render  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  our 
clients  and  ourselves. 

WHAT  IS  TIMING? 

Timing  is  not  an  inborn  sixth  sense  but  is 
rather  a  mental  fitness  created  by  continued 
study  and  observation.  Some  of  us  reach  our 
conclusions  quicker  than  do  others,  just  as 
some  people  add  a  column  of  figures  with 
greater  speed  than  the  average;  but  we  all 
possess  the  ability  to  arrive  at  sound  deci¬ 
sions  if  we  will  seek  the  facts  and  apply  the 
tested  principles.  Attempts  at  speeds  for 
which  we  are  not  qualified  yield  the  same  re¬ 
sults  that  besiege  the  deliberate  mathemati¬ 
cian  who  tries  to  hurry— errors!  We  must  un¬ 
derstand  ourselves  perfectly  if  we  will  pace 
ourselves  properly  and  we  must  resist  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  imitate  others  in  speeds  for  which 
we  are  not  equipped. 

A  deliberate  approach  is  often  the  best 
since  its  process  filters  out  some  hazardous 
emotional  considerations.  These  are  degrees 
of  deliberateness— excessive  slowness  can 
lead  to  missing  good  timing;  we  can  disci¬ 
pline  ourselves  in  the  use  of  our  planning 
tools  so  that  our  conclusions  will  be  reached 
with  adequate  dispatch.  This  is  best  accom¬ 
plished  by  eliminating  trivia  from  our  stud¬ 
ies  and  weighing  only  the  meaningful  data 
in  our  considerations.  Many  well-meaning 
individuals  in  an  honest  attempt  to  be  schol¬ 
arly  become  so  involved  in  detail  that  they 
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never  actually  reach  a  final  definite  conclu¬ 
sion. 

There  was  a  real  estate  salesman  who  be¬ 
lieved  that  if  he  knew  all  about  all  the  prop¬ 
erty  in  a  given  area  he  would  be  in  the  ad¬ 
vantageous  position  of  doing  all  the  business 
in  that  area,  and  he  set  about  doing  just  that. 
His  trouble  was  not  his  method  or  his  intent, 
but  his  “area”  was  so  large  that  he  never  fin¬ 
ished  assembling  his  data  and  based  his  de¬ 
cisions  on  incomplete  findings  which  led 
him  and  his  clients  up  many  blind  alleys; 
and  he  has  never  recovered  from  this  serious 
mistake. 

SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

Successful  investment  in  real  property  is 
definitely  a  matter  of  timing  with  a  constant 
alert  to  supply  and  demand  factors.  The  ex¬ 
pert  real  estate  manager,  more  than  anyone 
else,  is  most  qualified  in  all  aspects  of  tim¬ 
ing  since  his  day-to-day  experiences  impress 
upon  him  all  of  the  factors  that  are  essential 
to  good  timing,  such  as  rental  trends,  vacan¬ 
cies,  operating  costs,  depreciation,  mainte¬ 
nance,  investment  and  tenant  markets  and 
the  general  real  estate  economy. 

There  is  an  old  saying:  “To  make  money, 
buy  straw  hats  in  the  wintertime.”  In  para¬ 
phrasing  this,  it  is  obvious  that  the  wise  pur¬ 
chaser  invests  in  the  future  rather  than  the 
immediate  present.  History  has  proved  that 
people  will  use  straw  hats  in  the  summer  and 
that  they  have  no  desire  to  acquire  them  in 
the  winter;  demand  is  down  and  prices  for 
any  available  straw  hats  are  down  also. 

In  real  estate  it  is  not  so  simple,  although 
the  principle  remains  the  same.  In  spite  of  a 
heavily  regulated  economy,  the  old  truths 
of  supply  and  demand  still  prevail.  To  arrive 
at  our  conclusions,  we  look  at  all  influences 
in  the  real  estate  market  and  across  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  the  general  economy.  Money,  of 
course,  is  the  key  to  all  business  transactions. 


Therefore,  we  must  have  a  current  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  forces  at  work  in  the  money  mar¬ 
kets,  such  as:  1.  the  presence  or  absence  of 
large  amounts  of  money  looking  for  invest¬ 
ment  opportunities;  2.  the  general  public  at¬ 
titude  towards  various  types  of  investment 
as  compared  to  real  estate;  3.  the  availability 
of  funds  for  large-scale  as  well  as  small¬ 
sized  real  estate  loans  for  reasonably  long 
terms;  4;  the  competition  for  free  dollars  for 
goods  and  services;  5.  interest  rates. 

PRELIMINARY  STUDIES 

As  a  starting  point,  the  first  element  for 
good  timing  is  when  large  amounts  of  free 
money  are  beginning  to  search  for  long-term 
investments,  when  there  is  indicated  a  gen¬ 
eral  concern  as  to  the  stability  of  prices  for 
other  investments,  when  the  basic  needs  and 
reasonable  desires  of  people  are  easily  se¬ 
cured,  when  interest  rates  are  at  levels  of 
1 1/4  to  2  points  below  the  real  net  earnings 
from  real  property,  and  when  adequate 
monies  are  available  for  long-term  purchase 
financing. 

Our  next  study  must  be  of  the  general  in¬ 
come  tax  picture,  to  ascertain  the  benefits 
available  through  real  estate  ownership, 
principally  from  the  viewpoint  of  capital 
gains  and  depreciation  allowances.  Our  sec¬ 
ond  determination  must  assess  the  current 
and  probable  future  tax  situation  as  it  affects 
the  majority  of  potential  investors.  Good 
timing  will  require  a  continued  or  enhanced 
reasonableness  of  deductions  for  deprecia¬ 
tion  and,  at  least,  the  continued  current  cap¬ 
ital  gain  benefits. 

All  of  this  preliminary  planning  must  be 
correlated  to  the  properties  available  for 
purchase.  Good  timing  requires  more  than 
sight-guessing;  the  future  strength  of  real 
estate  lies  in  the  ability  of  desirable  tenants 
to  pay  potential  rentals,  for  we  all  know  that 
net  income,  present  or  potential,  is  a  basic 
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ownership  motive.  Tenants  must  be  care¬ 
fully  analyzed  as  to  their  present  and  future 
rent-paying  ability.  To  do  this  properly,  we 
must  use  the  available  yardsticks  and  data; 
in  commercial  enterprises,  business  volumes 
and  growth  factors  must  be  determined;  in 
residential  properties,  employment  and  fam¬ 
ily  income  statistics  are  directly  tied  to  rent¬ 
paying  ability. 

Even  these  studies  are  insufficient  for  final 
conclusion.  W'^e  must  be  prepared  to  make 
comprehensive  neighborhood  analyses  for 
individual  properties  offered  for  sale.  It  is 
elementary  to  say  that  neighborhoods  begin¬ 
ning  to  improve  and  gain  in  popularity  cre¬ 
ate  the  most  advantageous  timing.  Hy  the 
same  token,  neighborhoods  showing  the  first 
signs  of  deterioration  exhibit  the  best  timing 
for  sales.  Our  job  as  experts  is  to  detect  these 
trends  in  their  earliest  stages  so  that  time 
will  not  pass  before  action  becomes  ineffec¬ 
tive. 

Timing  is  good  when  area  store  sales  are 
beginning  to  rise,  when  demand  for  store 
space  at  improved  rentals  shows  depth  and 
permanence,  when  existing  properties  are 
being  improved  physically,  when  new  build¬ 
ings  are  being  contemplated  and  when 
neighborhood  popularity  for  residential 
purposes  becomes  evident. 

Timing  is  poor  when  neighborhoods  have 
reached  their  peaks  of  foreseeable  develop¬ 
ment  and  when  a  general  indifference  seems 
to  have  overcome  a  majority  of  property 
owners,  to  the  point  where  they  resist  physi¬ 
cal  improvements  necessary  to  attract  peo¬ 
ple.  Obviously,  the  subject  of  neighborhood 
analysis  requires  a  much  more  detailed  dis¬ 
cussion  than  can  be  attempted  here,  but  it  is 
imperative  that  we  stress  the  major  consid¬ 
erations  that  affect  successful  trading  in  real 
property,  suggesting  further  comprehensive 
studies. 

Tax  trends,  insurance  costs,  labor  costs. 


and  all  other  operating  expenses  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  ownership  of  real  property,  must 
be  given  careful  attention,  since  their  effect 
on  net  income  flow  is  unrelenting.  As  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  analyze  the  current  and  projected 
net  yields  we  must  parallel  our  forecasts  of 
income  changes  ^vith  sound  expense  esti¬ 
mates  to  determine  satisfactorily,  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy,  where  the  property  is 
headed  financially. 

Another  element  of  timing  is  on  the  social 
or  psychological  side.  What  are  people  think¬ 
ing?  W^iat  are  their  needs  and  desires?  What 
forces  are  at  work  that  foretell  changing  hab¬ 
its  and  attitudes?  W'e  must  understand 
these  things  if  we  hope  to  draw  a  complete 
picture  for  timely  activity.  Change  is  the 
basis  of  life  and  to  appreciate  the  direction 
of  change,  a  know'ledge  of  human  behavior 
is  necessary.  This  should  be  done  methodi¬ 
cally  and  purposefully  if  we  are  to  acquire 
the  essential  human  viewpoint. 

TIMING  GUIDE 

This  appears  to  be  a  proper  place  in  our 
discussion  to  try  to  simplify  what  we  have 
said  by  indicating  the  most  accessible  and 
useful  sources  for  “timing”  information. 
The  following  sketch  does  not  aspire  to  com¬ 
pleteness  but  merely  represents  a  guide  as  to 
the  types  of  information  that  are  desirable: 

About  Money 

1.  Financial  sheet  of  the  daily  newspapers 

2.  Wall  Street  Journal 

2.  Local  bankers 

4.  Mortgage  loan  officials 

5.  Federal  Reserve  reports 

6.  Reports  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce 

About  the  General  Economy 

1.  Business  surveys 

2.  Magazines  of  business 

3.  Daily  newspapers 

4.  Corporation  executives  and  corporation  re¬ 
ports  to  stockholders 

5.  Market  reports  by  U.  S.  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce 
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6.  Local  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Real  Estate 
Board 

7.  Stocks  and  bond  brokerage  organizations 

8.  Bankers  and  insurance  companies 

9.  Carloadings 

10.  Employment  data 

.About  Rf.al  Estate 

1.  Research  studies 

2.  Economic  reports  by  NAREB 

3.  Special  reports  and  studies  by  the  Institutes, 
Societies  and  Councils  of  NAREB 

4.  Building  permit  analyses 

5.  FHA  rejx»rts 

6.  Mortgage  foreclosure  analyses 

7.  Business  failure  trends 

8.  Vital  statistics 

9.  Urban  renewal  program 

10.  City  planning  and  civic  improvements 

11.  Transportation  and  parking  studies 

12.  Building  owners  and  apartment  association 
publications 

13.  Classified  ads 

About  Neighborhoods 

1.  Neighborhood  newspapers 

2.  Local  tenants 

3.  .Area  property  owners 

4.  Local  government  agencies 

5.  Personal  observation 

About  People 

1.  Personal  observation 

2.  Daily  newspapers  and  newspaper  editors 

3.  Department  store  executives 

4.  Supermarket  operators 

5.  Shopping  center  managers 

6.  Taxi  drivers 

7.  Hotel  and  resort  owners 

8.  Clergymen 


9.  Educators 

10.  Magazine  and  newspaper  advertisements 

11.  Radio  and  television 

12.  Politicians 

This  is  a  long  list,  but  it  does  not  mean 
that  everything  must  be  done  each  time  wc 
plan  to  submit  a  property  for  sale  or  to  get  a 
listing.  Many  of  these  items  are  cumulative 
and  become  a  classified  part  of  our  daily 
reading  and  study  habits. 

We  must,  however,  be  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  success  in  real  estate  is  vastly  more 
than  super-salesmanship.  Real  estate  broker¬ 
age  and  ownership  is  a  science  requiring  the 
informed  use  of  many  tools.  Our  skill  in  the 
utilization  of  available  knowledge  is  in 
adapting  ourselves  to  time  and  circum¬ 
stances.  Professional  managers,  by  their  as¬ 
sumed  responsibilities  for  the  care  and  op¬ 
eration  of  real  property  continue  to  create 
the  great  fund  of  information  that  is  manda¬ 
tory  for  proper  timing  in  all  real  estate  op¬ 
erations.  The  managers’  skill  in  evaluating 
the  mass  of  available  data  is  what  sets  him 
apart  as  an  expert.  We  of  the  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management  recognize  the  need 
for  our  work  and  the  responsibilities  to  our 
fellow  Realtors.  We  have  the  information, 
we  can  help  our  colleagues  immeasurably  if 
they  will  “come  and  get  it.”  Time  is  of  the 
essence. 


In  this  discussion  we  are  not  trying  to  say  that  the  property  manager 
can  outsell  the  broker  or  surpass  the  appraiser  in  his  own  field.  Rather, 
we  are  trying  to  bring  out  as  many  reasons  as  possible  why  property 
management  is  an  effective  channel  through  which  investment  proper¬ 
ties  can  be  sold.  The  best  way  to  prove  this  statement,  perhaps,  is  to 
call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  important  characteristics  that  make 
up  the  personality  of  a  successful  property  manager. 

EFFECTIVE  SELLING  THROUGH 
MANAGEMENT 

by  H.  P.  Holmes,  CPM 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  effective  selling  formed  as  to  comparative  sales  and  he  may 

through  management  it  is  probably  wise  to  have  more  practice  in  the  locating  of  buyers, 

define  or  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  sub-  but  who  can  deny  that  he  lacks  the  intimate 

ject  and  then  set  up  some  limitations  to  knowledge  of  people  and  properties  that  can 

avoid  wanderings  and  misunderstandings.  come  only  with  living  wdth  them  day  after 
First  let  us  go  back  to  the  old  definition  of  day  for  long  periods  of  time.  The  broker’s 

management,  which  is,  “that  unseen  force  survey  of  a  property  and  his  contacts  with 

that  drives  and  directs  what  is  physical.”  owners  by  comparison  with  the  property 

This  is  a  broad  definition  which  could  even  manager  is  superficial  and,  because  of  this, 

include  the  man  himself  in  the  direction  of  he  is  more  likely  to  overlook  some  of  the  fac- 

his  efforts  to  make  sales.  Even  though,  in  this  tors  of  both  investors  and  properties,  both 

instance,  I  believe  we  are  talking  about  real  good  and  bad,  that  have  important  influ- 

estate  or  income  properties,  it  seems  to  me  ences  on  real  values. 

that  we  are  trying  to  say  that  a  skilled  prop-  The  appraiser  again  acquires,  through 
erty  manager  has  certain  valuable  personal  long  experience,  special  skills  as  to  values  by 

characteristics  and  is  in  a  preferred  position  learning  to  analyze  statements  of  income  and 

as  compared  to  brokers  and  appraisers  in  the  expenses,  by  comparative  examinations  of 

selling  of  income  properties.  many  kinds  of  properties,  by  the  studying  of 

The  broker,  through  long  experience,  reproduction  costs  and  by  acquiring  and 

may  have  developed  great  skills  in  the  meth-  maintaining  good  records  of  past  sales  of 

ods  and  details  of  procedure  necessary  in  ac-  similar  properties.  However,  like  the  broker, 

quiring  the  signature  of  the  purchaser  on  the  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  develop  the  detailed 

sales  agreement  and  in  the  procuring  of  the  and  complete  knowledge  of  properties  and 

earnest  money  deposit.  He  may  be  w'ell  in-  people  that  is  the  every-day  experience  of  the 

Perry  Holmes  of  Detroit  has  been  serving  as  the  property  manager. 

Journal’s  Editor  for  the  past  three  years.  Appraising,  brokerage  and  management 
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are  interlocking  activities.  They  represent 
separate  and  distinct  kinds  of  service.  How¬ 
ever,  knowledge  sufficient  to  qualify  as  an 
expert  in  any  one  of  the  three  must  include 
an  understanding  of  all  three.  All  three  are 
necessary  to  the  development  of  sound  judg¬ 
ment  in  real  estate. 

The  property  manager  always  has  one 
main  objective  and  it  is  to  obtain  the  great¬ 
est  possible  net  return  from  the  property 
throughout  its  remaining  useful  life.  To  do 
this  he  must  be  ever  considerate  of  two  often 
opposing  interests— those  of  the  owner  and 
the  tenant.  Ideally  speaking,  their  interests 
should  be  complementary.  Unfortunately, 
however,  human  greed  often  overpowers  our 
sense  of  fairness  and  permits  selfish  interests 
to  be  carried  too  far,  even  for  our  own  ulti¬ 
mate  benefits.  Consequently,  from  the  very 
beginning  to  the  last  day  he  must  not  only 
be  a  salesman,  but  a  diplotnat. 

The  appraiser  and  the  broker  are  more 
often  mostly  concerned  with  the  present 
while  the  manager  is  always  planning  for  the 
future.  He  must  always  have  a  plan  of  opera¬ 
tions  to  meet  the  income  objective.  This 
plan  must  produce  the  greatest  possible 
gross  income  and  at  the  same  time  exercise 
the  best  possible  control  of  operations  to 
keep  the  enterprise  functioning  at  its  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency.  Again,  this  is  a  continuing 
and  ever-changing  process. 

There  is  one  great  difference  between 
lKX)kkeeping  and  auditing.  The  bookkeeper 
builds  the  records,  while  the  auditor  takes 
them  apart.  In  the  handling  of  property  op¬ 
erational  records,  the  appraiser  and  the 
broker  can  only  approach  them  from  the 
auditor  position,  while  the  manager  can,  and 
does,  play  the  part  of  both  bookkeeper  and 
auditor.  In  addition,  he  is  always  in  the  role 
of  a  cost  accountant.  Thus,  the  property 
manager  must  possess  an  orderly  mind. 

Since  the  success  of  an  investment  de¬ 


pends  not  only  iqxjn  the  ability  to  produce 
tlie  greatest  |x)ssible  gross  income  but 
equally  upon  proper  control  of  operating 
costs  to  provide  for  net  income,  the  person 
or  persons  responsible  for  management  must 
be  value  minded  doum  to  the  last  dollar.  He, 
or  they,  must  have  a  well-balanced  sense  of 
tvhat  is  required,  where  to  find  it,  and  what 
it  should  cost. 

Previously,  I  have  said  that  the  property 
manager  must  be  a  diplomat  because  he 
must  be  skilled  in  his  ability  to  satisfy  both 
landlord  and  tenant,  but  there  is  more  to  it 
than  that.  The  idea  of  giving  versus  getting 
must  be  always  uppermost  in  his  mind,  again 
down  to  the  smallest  detail.  To  do  this  fairly 
and  successfully  he  must  continually  place 
himself  in  the  role  of  an  impartial  judge. 

To  summarize  the  personal  cpialifications 
of  a  successful  property  manager,  we  can 
say  that  he  must  be  a  versatile  individual,  at 
times  to  the  point  of  being  more  of  a  gen¬ 
eralist  than  a  specialist.  At  times,  he  may  be 
called  a  jack  of  all  trades  and  a  master  of 
none.  However,  to  be  successful,  he  must  be 
well  enough  trained  in  his  sense  of  balance 
and  judgment  to  know  how  to  seek  tlie  coun¬ 
sel  of  a  specialist,  where  to  find  him,  and 
when  to  employ  him  before  his  final  conclu¬ 
sions  are  reached.  In  many  cases  this  includes 
counseling  with  appraisers  and  brokers.  All 
of  these  things  he  is  accustomed  to  doing. 

A  successful  investor  once  said  that  he 
never  invested  in  land  or  land  and  buildings 
unless  he  thought  he  saw  an  opportunity  to 
improve  the  situation.  He  held  the  property 
until  he  could  make  no  further  improve¬ 
ments  and  then  looked  for  a  buyer  as  fast  as 
possible.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  investor 
who  wishes  to  preserve  his  capital,  obtain 
the  greatest  |X)ssible  net  return,  experience 
appreciation  of  value  and  enjoy  the  prestige 
of  ownership  would  naturally  turn  to  a  qual¬ 
ified  property  manager  for  aid  and  counsel. 


What  is  a  property  manager  for?  One  way  to  put  it  would  he  to  say— 
to  keep  the  property  occupied,  the  tenants  satisfied,  the  owner  grati¬ 
fied,  and  the  janitor  pacified. 


GOOD  MANAGEMENT  SERVES  BOTH  OWNER 
AND  TENANT 

bjy  Clarence  M.  Turley,  CPM 


Good  management  serves  both  the  owner 
and  the  tenant.  Let’s  take  this  text  apart  and 
see  just  what  it  means. 

It  points  to  four  subdivisions  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  management,  namely,  renting, 
operation,  adequate  return  to  the  owner, 
and  labor  relations.  Everything  that  we  do  as 
managers  will  be  found  to  fall  in  one  of 
these  four  classifications. 

Now  it  might  be  popularly  supposed  that 
when  an  individual  or  an  organization  has 
been  retained  and  placed  in  charge  of  a 
property,  the  ow  ner’s  interest  alone  is  to  be 
served.  To  some  extent  this  is  true,  but 
while  serving  the  owner’s  interest  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary  that  good  management 
take  into  consideration  and  serve  the  needs, 
desires  and  reasonable  demands  of  the  ten¬ 
ant;  otherwise  the  manager  will  fail  in  his 
first  duty,  which  is  to  keep  the  building  oc¬ 
cupied.  The  ow  ner’s  interests  are  best  served 
when  a  property  is  full  of  satisfied  tenants, 
and  it  is  the  manager’s  duty  to  keep  it  that 
way. 

Now  how  does  the  manager  serve  the  ten¬ 
ant  and  at  the  same  time  constantly  look 
after  the  owner’s  interest?  Let’s  look  first  at 
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the  fourth  category  of  our  text— labor  rela¬ 
tions.  It  matters  not  w'hether  the  property 
is  a  skyscraper,  a  neighborhood  12-family 
dwelling  unit,  or  a  large  first  class  hotel;  the 
operating  personnel  must  be  trained  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  tenant  is  served  as  he 
should  be,  and  so  protect  the  owner’s  invest¬ 
ment.  Here’s  an  example: 

I  came  out  of  a  hotel  room  one  morning 
and  saw  something  that  I  had  never  seen 
before,  except  in  one  of  our  owm  buildings. 
One  of  the  employees  was  mopping  the  top 
of  the  corridor  door  to  take  the  dirt  away. 
Now  we  actually  once  obtained  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  an  office  building  by  doing  exactly 
that,  showing  the  owner  that  the  building 
was  dirty.  The  janitor  that  handled  the  work 
certainly  had  to  be  properly  trained  and 
“pacified”  or  he  wouldn’t  have  reached  up 
there  to  keep  the  top  of  the  door,  w  hich  no¬ 
body  sees,  absolutely  clean. 

Take  the  matter  of  decorating:  in  prop¬ 
erty  where  the  tenant  is  receiving  periodic 
decorating  under  his  lease  terms,  good  man¬ 
agement  wdll  schedule  the  work  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  tenant  will  suffer  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  inconvenience.  Good  management 
will  also  anticipate  a  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  tenant  for  work  of  this  kind  to  which  he 
is  entitled. 
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I  visited  the  office  of  a  tenant  in  a  building 
which  we  had  just  taken  over,  and  observed 
that  the  place  had  a  rather  poor  appearance. 
Afterwards,  I  dropped  into  the  resident 
manager’s  office  and  inquired  about  his  pro¬ 
gram,  if  any,  for  cleaning  of  this  particular 
suite.  I  was  told,  “Well,  he  hasn’t  kicked 
about  it,  and  I’m  waiting  till  he  does.”  This 
man  w^as  told  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  this 
was  not  good  management;  it  simply  created 
a  delayed  maintenance  problem  for  the 
owner,  and  created  a  source  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  for  the  tenant.  It  took  no  little  doing  to 
bring  this  head  janitor  around  and  teach 
him  the  value  of  keeping  the  tenants 
satisfied. 

In  office  buildings  and  in  commercial 
properties,  good  management  is  there  to  an¬ 
ticipate  the  tenant’s  space  requirements.  If 
a  tenant’s  business  is  expanding,  adjacent 
space  should  be  kept  in  such  a  condition 
that  it  can  be  made  available  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time,  so  the  tenant  can  expand  in  an 
orderly  manner,  without  the  necessity  of  a 
complete  move.  If  tenants’  requirements  are 
contracting,  the  manager  serves  the  interest 
of  both  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  by  using 
his  or  her  best  efforts  to  re-rent  the  surplus 
space,  regardless  of  lease  terms,  and  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  loss  to  the  tenant,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  the  building  occupied,  for  the  long 
range  benefit  of  the  owner. 

It  has  always  been  my  feeling  that  under 
most  circumstances  it  is  more  desirable  for 
an  occupant  of  an  office  building  or  a  com¬ 
mercial  property  to  be  a  tenant,  rather  than 
an  owner,  unless  the  operation  is  large 
enough  to  justify— or  the  owner-occupant 
far-sighted  enough  to  employ— competent 
professional  management. 

Let’s  take  the  third  section  of  the  text- 
keeping  the  owner  gratified.  Serving  the 


tenant  and  keeping  him  satisfied,  if  prop¬ 
erly  handled,  has  the  automatic  effect  of 
keeping  the  owmer  gratified.  A  satisfied  ten¬ 
ant  never  complains  about  paying  a  compen¬ 
satory  rent  for  whatever  space— residential 
or  office— he  occupies;  hence  by  serving  the 
tenant  properly,  rental  received  is  adequate 
to  give  the  return  to  which  the  owmer  is 
justified. 

Increasing  property  taxes,  increasing  in¬ 
terest  rates,  wage  scales,  and  other  operating 
costs  require  periodical  adjustments  of  rent 
schedules.  Competent  management  w'ill 
translate  these  increased  costs  into  rental 
adjustments  which  will  not  be  unfair  to  the 
tenant,  while  at  the  same  time  protecting 
the  investment  of  the  owmer.  Rent  gouging 
will  never  be  the  role  of  competent  profes¬ 
sional  management;  it  is  the  inexperienced 
amateur  manager,  or  the  uninformed 
owner,  who  in  times  of  shortages  engages  in 
rent  gouging,  creating  dissatisfied  tenants 
and  frequently  bringing  down  the  wrath  of 
Government  on  all  owners  and  managers  in 
the  form  of  rent  control. 

Now  to  most  of  us,  rent  control  is  an  an¬ 
cient  term;  but  while  Federal  rent  control 
has  long  since  been  repealed  and  forgotten, 
we  have  a  state  in  which  rent  control  is  still 
in  existence,  handicapping  management 
and  doing  neither  owner  nor  tenant  any 
good.  Competent  management  will  be  con¬ 
stantly  alert  and  handle  itself  in  such  a  way, 
serving  both  the  owner  and  the  tenant,  that 
control  conditions  shall  not  apply  here. 

Any  manager  can  testify  that  running  a 
property,  large  or  small,  is  not  an  automatic 
operation.  Changing  conditions  require 
changing  policies  if  w'e  are  to  “keep  the 
property  occupied,  the  tenants  satisfied,  the 
owner  gratified,  and  last  but  not  least,  the 
janitor  pacified.” 


Why  is  it  that  in  this  vast  field  of  real  estate  there  is  need  to  re-evaluate 
f)eriodically,  when  there  are  so  many  differeiit  ways  to  make  money? 
Perhaps  we  are  like  the  neiv  lumberjack  who  couldn’t  cut  down  the 
lumber  because  of  the  trees  that  were  in  the  way.  Let  us  then  remove 
the  trees  so  that  we  may  see  the  lumber. 


MONEY-MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES 
IN  MANAGEMENT 

by  John  Harrison,  CPM 


It  has  been  said  that  money  isn’t  everything 
but  it  sure  beats  whatever  is  second  best. 
Whatever  our  approach  to  the  practice  of 
real  estate,  it  must  be  admitted  that  making 
money  is  a  part  of  it.  And  rightly  so.  Money 
is  our  form  of  exchange.  By  it  we  have  proof 
of  our  success  or  lack  of  it.  Let  us  then  recon¬ 
sider  the  facts  of  how  it  is  made. 

Our  economy  is  guided  by  the  laws  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand.  Families,  products,  serv¬ 
ices,  people— take  any  one  of  these  forces.  All 
of  them  must  be  housed  in  some  type  of 
building.  That  is  one  reason  why  the  total 
value  of  the  buildings  in  the  United  States 
represents  the  greatest  single  form  of  in¬ 
vested  capital.  The  rentals  collected;  the 
taxes  paid;  the  people  hired  to  operate  the 
buildings;  the  flow  of  monies  into  and  out  of 
the  economy  by  buildings  alone  is  a  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  our  national  welfare.  This  is  what 
makes  real  estate  click— this  and  people. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  managers  like  build¬ 
ings,  for  we  have  made  them  our  livelihood. 
It  is  also  obvious  that  we  like  people.  We 
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study  them,  their  habits,  their  needs,  their 
reactions.  We  work  with  them  continuously. 
Yet  with  all  this  wealth  of  opportunity,  we 
sometimes  fail  to  reach  the  one  person  whom 
Ave  should  know  most  intimately— ourselves. 
Let  us  take  stock.  Let  us  talk  to  ourselves. 

For  instance,  we  all  know  about  sales,  leas¬ 
ing,  lending,  exchanging,  consulting  and 
managing.  But  do  we  know  all  about  sales, 
leasing,  lending,  exchanging,  consulting  and 
managing?  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  where  we 
all  make  our  greatest  mistake.  Some  of  us 
think  we  know  all  about  everything  but  most 
of  us  know  very  little  about  anything.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  commissions  and  fees 
that  can  be  made  from  any  of  these  services. 
Perhaps  we  are  chasing  too  many  commis¬ 
sions  and  therefore  collecting  too  few  fees. 
Commissions  are  based  on  services  per¬ 
formed.  Since  we  have  no  product,  rve  per¬ 
form  a  service.  That  service  must  be  knowl¬ 
edge-knowledge  of  real  estate  in  our 
community. 

MANAGEMENT  COMES  FIRST 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  management 
comes  first  in  the  real  estate  profession.  You 
don’t  get  to  know  a  building  until  you’ve 
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managed  it.  The  trouble  with  management, 
however,  is  that  you  must  know  something 
about  sales,  lending,  consulting  and  all  the 
others  before  you  can  become  prohcient. 
There  is  no  magic  wand  to  wave  to  arrive  at 
successful  management.  There  are  only  two 
prerequisites— hard  work  and  the  willing¬ 
ness  to  learn.  I  don’t  care  how  long  you  have 
been  in  the  business,  you  must  work  hard, 
and  you  must  never  stop  learning.  To  me, 
that  is  most  fascinating.  It  is  a  constant  chal¬ 
lenge. 

There  is  no  drudgery  to  this  business  be¬ 
cause  each  property  tells  a  story.  Each  story 
substantiates  a  fact.  Each  fact  indicates  a 
trend.  Each  trend  gives  reasoning  to  an  esti¬ 
mate.  Each  estimate  helps  to  formulate  an 
appraisal.  Each  appraisal  creates  a  judgment. 
Each  judgment  demands  thought.  Thought 
requires  knowledge  and  thus  you  begin  the 
cycle  all  over  again.  You  do  the  same  things 
every  day  but  they  are  different.  You  see  the 
same  buildings  every  day  but  they  are  dif¬ 
ferent  because  something  new  has  been 
added;  another  day’s  knowledge,  another 
day’s  experience. 

KNOW  MORE 

Where  do  we  gather  this  knowledge  and 
experience  that  is  so  all-important?  The  an¬ 
swer  to  this  leads  us,  again,  to  realize  what 
makes  the  real  estate  business  so  fascinating. 

People  make  values.  We  have  heard  this 
before,  but  have  we  listened?  People— peo¬ 
ple  can  teach  us  everything.  We  alone  must 
learn.  We  have  schools  for  real  estate,  real 
estate  organizations,  and  next-door  competi¬ 
tors  who  are  in  the  real  estate  business.  Many 
of  our  universities  offer  courses  leading  to  a 
certificate  in  real  estate.  Have  you  ever  taken 
such  a  course?  We  have  real  estate  boards 
with  their  own  educational  programs.  We 
have  the  national  association  with  its  meet¬ 
ings  and  seminars.  Have  you  ever  been  to 


one?  We  have  the  various  institutes  under 
NAREB  for  specialized  education  in  special¬ 
ized  fields.  Have  you  ever  bothered  to  join? 

The  people  in  this  business  who  are  the 
most  successful  are  those  who  take  the  time 
to  learn.  They  are  joiners,  joining  profes¬ 
sional  real  estate  organizations.  More  im¬ 
portant,  they  are  contributors.  They  not 
only  join  an  organization  but  they  contrib¬ 
ute  something  to  it.  The  more  they  contrib¬ 
ute,  the  more  they  get  out  of  it. 

Equally  important  are  the  people  you 
meet.  Remember,  people  make  values.  It  is 
these  same  people  in  the  real  estate  profes¬ 
sion,  with  similar  problems  and  similar  ex¬ 
periences,  who  are  eager  to  share  their  ex¬ 
periences  to  help  you.  You  will  discover 
quite  pleasantly  that  they  are  also  willing  to 
share  business  with  you  because  of  first-hand 
knowledge  of  you  and  the  knowledge  they 
know  you  must  have  in  your  own  commu¬ 
nity. 

COOPERATION 

Have  you  ever  received  a  call  from  out  of 
the  city,  from  a  real  estate  buddy,  who  says: 
“Joe,  my  client  is  looking  for  something  in 
your  city.  I’d  like  you  to  take  good  care  of 
him.”  You  get  the  client.  You  get  the  com¬ 
mission.  You  get  the  silver  platter.  Then  do 
you  know  what  happens?  You  share  the  com¬ 
mission.  Not  because  you  have  to,  but  be¬ 
cause  you  want  to.  That’s  when  this  business 
gets  a  happy  glow  all  its  own.  That’s  when 
you  become  a  professional. 

“That  was  a  sale  you  were  talking  about,” 
you  might  say.  It  most  certainly  applies  to  all 
the  specialized  phases  of  real  estate. 

“But  I’m  not  interested  in  management. 
I’m  in  the  lending  business.”  We’ve  all 
heard  that  tone.  This  business  of  real  estate 
has  more  cousins  than  a  new  bride.  If  you 
had  the  time  and  the  knowledge,  you’d  be 
engaged  in  all  the  phases  of  the  business. 


Money-Making  Opportunities  in  Management 
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Time,  that’s  the  word.  To  do  a  good  pro¬ 
fessional  job  in  any  phase  takes  time.  That 
is  what  prohibits  us  from  doing  it  all.  That 
knowledge  we  acquired  gives  us  pride.  We 
are  proud  enough  to  try  to  do  a  good  job  all 
the  time.  That  influences  us  to  lean  to  one 
phase  of  the  business  where  time  permits  us 
.  to  operate  most  successfully.  Since  we  are  on 
;  tliis  earth  only  for  a  time,  we  pick  the  one 
phase  that  allows  us  to  enjoy  making  money. 

)  IJy  being  happy  about  it,  we  are  willing  to 
»  share.  By  cooperating  with  other  profes- 
I  sional  real  estate  men  and  women,  we  make 

I  the  whole  business  more  enjoyable  because 
we  are  serving  the  people. 

Incidentally,  when  a  part  of  the  commis- 
t  sion  comes  your  way— and  most  frequently 
I  it  does— there  is  more  enjoyment.  The  hap¬ 

piest  part  of  such  an  incident  generally  is  not 
the  money.  It’s  the  pleasant  feeling  you  get 
about  Joe  Realtor.  “Now,  that  was  awfully 
nice  of  Joe,’’  you  say.  And  likewise  Joe 
thought  it  was  awfidly  nice  of  you. 

However,  just  because  you  specialize  in 
one  phase  of  the  business  is  no  reason  why 
you  shouldn’t  know  about  the  other  phases. 
It’s  nice  to  pick  up  a  consulting  fee  for 
merely  knowing  what  you  should  know  in 
the  first  place.  It’s  nice  to  get  free  advertising 
^  for  your  firm.  That  free  advertising  is  the 
I  kind  satisfied  clients  give  you  by  saying,  “Joe 
Realtor  knows  his  stuff.  Why  don’t  you  let 
him  handle  your  real  estate  problems?’’ 
i  Money  in  the  bank.  That  word  keeps  creep- 
'  ing  up  all  the  time.  Do  you  notice,  though, 
(  that  most  of  the  time  it  is  motivated  by 

It  knowledge? 

Did  you  ever  try  to  give  away  some  of  your 
business?  You  think  I’m  crazy,  don’t  you? 
Okay!  So  you  sell  real  estate.  What  do  you  do 
with  the  insurance  business  you  could  have 
if  you  were  in  the  insurance  business?  Why 
not  pass  it  on  to  a  reliable  insurance  agent? 
Why  not  see  that  your  buyer  gets  some  of  the 


service  you  are  being  paid  for.  It’ll  make  you 
feel  good  to  give.  Some  of  it  might  come 
back  to  you,  too.  But  in  any  case,  I  guarantee 
you’ll  feel  good  about  it. 

The  same  is  true  of  most  phases  of  this 
fabulous  real  estate  world.  The  more  you 
share,  the  better  you  feel,  and  the  more  you 
make,  too.  There  is  a  hitch,  though.  You’ve 
got  to  give  freely,  no  strings  attached.  Don’t 
expect  anything  in  return.  For  some  reason 
or  another,  when  you  do  have  your  hand  out, 
it  doesn’t  come.  I  wonder  why? 

“How  about  old  No-share  Broker,”  you 
might  say.  “This  is  a  competitive  business. 
He  wouldn’t  cooperate  if  it  killed  him.” 
He’s  the  fellow  I’m  talking  to,  also.  How' 
many  times  have  you  had  the  client,  and  No¬ 
share  the  merchandise?  Or  vice  versa.  So,  by 
being  stubborn— and  stupid— neither  of  you 
made  the  deal.  You  both  failed  the  people, 
too.  Now  what  kind  of  business  is  that?  All 
you’ve  got  is  a  service  that  doesn’t  serve. 

^Vhat  would  have  happened  if  you  and 
No-share  had  worked  together  and  made  the 
deal?  Chances  are  good  you  would  have 
come  to  know  each  other  better.  That  alone 
would  have  made  it  worth  while.  More  im¬ 
portant,  I’ll  bet  you  would  have  made  an¬ 
other  deal  together.  It  wouldn’t  have 
stopped  there.  You  might  even  have  come  to 
like  one  another.  First  thing  you  know, 
you’d  smile  when  you  met. 

SMILE,  MAN,  SMILE 

You  know,  this  smiling  is  part  of  your 
business.  It’s  an  a.sset  that  no  one  can  take 
away  from  you.  Like  professional  real  estate, 
it’s  something  you  can  share.  More  impor¬ 
tant,  it  makes  things  work  an  awful  lot  eas¬ 
ier.  Try  this  for  size  sometime  and  see  if  it 
doesn’t  work.  Next  time  you  see  someone  on 
the  street— whether  you  know  him  or  not— 
smile.  See  if  he  doesn’t  smile,  too.  Do  it  again 
and  again  on  your  way  to  and  from  work. 
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wherever  you  go.  You’ll  discover  that  you  get 
smiled  back  at,  too.  Most  important,  you’ll 
find  that,  first  thing  you  know,  you’ll  begin 
to  feel  better  than  you’ve  felt  in  years.  Then 
you’ll  have  something  to  smile  about.  You 
will  feel  better.  You’ll  have  the  knowledge 
behind  your  smile  of  what  makes  other  peo¬ 
ple  smile. 

Knowledge.  There’s  that  word  again.  This 
is  a  fascinating  business.  It’s  so  interesting 
we  all  want  to  pass  it  on  to  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  in  our  family.  But  that  creates  a  prob¬ 
lem.  The  kids  will  never  know  as  much 
about  the  business  as  we  do.  Why,  when  I 
first  got  into  real  estate  .  .  . 

THE  YOUNGER  GENERATION 

Actually,  though,  the  kids  have  a  better 
opportunity  than  we  ever  had.  They  get  bet¬ 
ter  instruction  than  we  can  give,  too.  As  I 
said  before,  there  are  schools  for  real  estate; 
evening  schools  in  high  schools  for  adults; 
colleges  and  universities  on  the  college  level; 
real  estate  boards  where  you  never  stop 
learning  because  you  are  always  cooperating 
and  sharing  experiences  and  commissions; 
the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  with  its  meetings  and  seminars;  the 
institutes  for  specialized  knowledge  and  spe¬ 
cialized  training  from  the  experts;  special¬ 
ized  courses  for  beginners  and  advanced 
courses  for  professionals.  Then  there’s  the 
priceless  knowledge  that  comes  from  swap¬ 
ping  experiences  with  professionals  from  all 
over  the  country.  This  is  knowledge  at  its 
best.  How  do  they  do  it  in  Podunk?  It  might 
work  for  mel 

Let  the  boys  learn  the  business  from  the 
best  teachers.  Let  them  work  in  your  office, 
too.  Keep  your  fingers  on  them,  though.  You 
want  them  to  learn,  don’t  you?  Also,  if 
you’re  smart,  keep  your  own  eyes  and  ears  on 
them;  you  might  learn  something,  too.  After 
they  get  their  feet  wet,  get  them  into  the 


field.  This  business  can’t  be  learned  at  a 
desk.  Let  them  learn  everything  there  is  to 
learn  about  the  property  in  their  care. 
Whether  it  be  a  listing  for  sale  or  lease,  or 
whether  it  is  a  building  to  manage.  The  man 
who  knows  the  most  about  that  property  is 
the  man  who  stands  the  best  chance  of  doing 
something  with  it— sale,  lease,  manage  or 
consult.  When  the  kid  starts  to  get  big  for 
his  hat,  get  him  into  the  appraisal  end  of  it. 
Have  him  analyze  the  neighborhood.  After 
he’s  been  around  the  business  for  a  while, 
put  him  in  property  management.  That  is 
when  he’ll  really  learn.  Then  he’ll  earn  his 
keep  and  yours,  too. 

I’ve  seen  too  many  fathers  ruin  their  sons 
by  setting  the  pace  for  them.  If  the  boy  is  in¬ 
terested  and  willing  to  learn,  he’ll  set  his 
own  pace.  Chances  are  it  will  be  faster  than 
yours  except  for  one  thing— knowledge.  He’s 
got  to  get  that  for  himself.  That’s  something 
you  can’t  rush.  Most  important,  when  he  ar¬ 
rives,  don’t  be  afraid  to  move  over.  If  he’s  as 
good  or  better  than  you  are,  not  only  move 
over,  step  down.  Don’t  be  jealous  of  him,  be 
proud.  That  comes  with  knowledge,  too, 
knowledge  of  yourself,  knowledge  that  you 
area  professional. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  ambitious  kids 
ruined,  too,  by  starting  them  out  wrong. 
Many  begin  in  the  management  field.  When 
they  begin  to  get  the  hang  of  it,  they  get 
transferred  to  some  quick  money-making  de¬ 
partment.  Generally  speaking,  when  this 
happens,  it’s  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  the 
boy.  He  gets  into  leasing  or  sales,  or  some 
other  phase  of  the  business  with  no  back¬ 
ground  of  knowledge.  Management  is  the  ul¬ 
timate,  not  the  beginning.  Management  is 
the  culmination  of  the  fruits  of  all  the 
others.  For  when  you  have  a  broad  real  es¬ 
tate  background,  then  you  are  ready  to  be¬ 
gin  to  understand  the  complexities  of  man¬ 
agement. 
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DON’T  STOP  THERE 

When  you  learn  how  to  be  a  good  property 
manager,  you  know  the  real  estate  business. 
You  have  learned  not  only  how  to  work  for 
someone  else  but  how  to  work  for  yourself. 
Chances  are  good  that  you  are  already  work¬ 
ing  for  yourself  by  syndicating  buildings  and 
shopping  centers.  You  have  learned  well  and 
are  prohting  by  your  knowledge.  But  don’t 
stop  there. 

Share  your  knowledge.  If  you  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  spread  the  gospel,  spread  it. 
Talk!  Teach!  Don’t  let  them  bury  that  brain 
of  yours  until  you’ve  emptied  it.  Let  the  real 
estate  world  progress  because  of  you  and 
your  experiences.  Let  the  young,  the  neo¬ 
phyte,  become  interested,  learn  and  prosper 


because  of  you.  If  you  are  at  the  top  of  the 
ladder,  help  build  the  rungs  stronger  for  the 
next  fellow.  Never  stop  learning  and  never 
stop  sharing  that  knowledge  with  your  real 
estate  brothers. 

If  you’re  a  realtor,  teach  the  public  what 
realtor  means.  If  you’re  a  member  of  the 
Brokers  Institute,  preach  it  from  the  roof 
tops.  If  you’re  an  MAI,  let  the  world  know 
it.  If  you’re  a  CPM,  let  the  people  know  that 
a  CPM  is  the  ultimate  in  management. 
Spread  the  word!  SIRs  are  the  best  in  indus¬ 
trial  properties.  Consultants  know  their 
jobs.  Organized  real  estate  is  the  highest  pla¬ 
teau  in  the  real  estate  profession.  Don’t  zip 
your  mouth  and  rest  on  your  laurels;  spread 
the  word.  That’s  how  to  make  money  in  the 
management  business. 


“The  successful  real  estate  office  must  serve  all  the  needs 
of  property  owners  and  tenants  alike.”— Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  cpm. 
President  1958,  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 


The  Real  Estate  Management  Department 

A  Book  About  the  Future  of  Your  Company 

If  your  company  does  not  now  per-  Nine  successful  Certified  Property 

form  the  real  estate  management  func-  Managers  have  collaborated  on  this 

tion,  this  new  book  is  about  your  book.  They  have  described  the  need  for 
future.  and  the  function  of  the  management 

To  fill  a  real  need  for  professionals  department  and  operating  methods 

trying  to  decide  whether  to  add  man-  which  have  been  found  profitable, 

agement  departments,  the  Institute  Sample  standard  forms  are  included, 

has  published  a  new  book  by  men  best  If  you  seriously  want  to  learn  more 

qualified  to  help  others  arrive  at  this  about  real  estate  management,  this  is 
decision.  the  book  you  read  first. 

Send  your  check  ($5.50  per  copy)  to: 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 

of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
36  So.  Wabash  Avenue 


Chicago  3,  Illinois 


In  suburban  shopping  center  management  don’t  let  the  Big,  Gala 
Opening  Day  approach  lull  you  into  complacency.  Changes  are  always 
occurring,  and  the  manager  must  always  be  making  an  estimate  of  the 
situation.  Right  now,  for  instance,  are  you  engaging  in  the  kind  of 
promotion  that  will  attract  those  so  necessary  new  buyers  to  your  Cen¬ 
ter?  Think  constructively,  man.  Use  confidence  and  imagination  to  .. . 


CREATE  EXCITEMENT 
IN  THE  MARKET  PLACE 


by  0.  Ellsworth  Stevens,  CPM 


Convenient  locations  for  the  automobile 
traveler,  relaxed  and  informal  shopping,  a 
large  selection  of  stores  making  both  com¬ 
petitive  and  convenient  shopping  possible— 
these  are  just  a  few  of  the  powerful  market¬ 
ing  advantages  at  the  disposal  of  the  subur¬ 
ban  shopping  center.  However,  the  question 
that  keeps  haunting  me  and  devours  most 
of  my  sometimes  non-productive  gray  mat¬ 
ter  is:  Are  shopping  center  managers  becom¬ 
ing  complacent  and  unimaginative?  Are 
they  underestimating  the  recuperative 
prowess  of  the  downtown  retailers? 

In  many  cities  the  foregoing  is  closer  to 
fact  than  fiction.  Then  what,  say  you,  is  the 
answer?  The  answer,  worth  more  than 
$64,000,  is  a  neatly  injected  hypo  of  taste¬ 
ful,  clever,  imaginative,  well-planned  pro¬ 
motion.  Let’s  start  carving  from  the  bottom, 
and  see  if  there  is  any  value  in  this  “show 
biz”  game. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  Center  is  well 
located,  that  it  is  leased  by  the  proper  type 
of  merchant,  and  that  the  selection  of  stores 

Ellswor™  Stevens  is  manager  of  the  Eastpoint 
Shopping  Center  in  Baltimore,  which  is  the  basis 
for  this  article. 


is  such  as  to  make  a  well-balanced,  well- 
lubricated  merchandising  machine.  The 
next  maneuver  comes  in  the  worn-out  cliche 
—Big,  Gala  Opening.  A  lot  of  money  is  spent 
in  advertising  the  opening  of  the  Center 
because  the  owners  and  merchants  are  anx 
ious  to  unclasp  George  Washington’s  hand 
long  enough  to  snare  customers.  The  per¬ 
ennially  rusty  gates  of  the  budget  swing 
wide  open.  No  expense  is  spared  to  make 
this  a  moment  of  tremendous  impact.  A 
huge  crowd  is  inevitable.  A  new  toy  always 
gets  played  with  more,  and  the  Big,  Gala 
Grand  Opening  will  draw  everything  from 
displaced  Martians  to  lost  dogs. 

After  the  drunken  delirium  of  the  christ¬ 
ening  period  wanes,  the  owners  and  mer¬ 
chants  experience  the  delirium  tremens  of 
deflated  sales.  The  lost  dogs  and  displaced 
Martians  return  to  their  old  shopping  habits 
and  the  steady  influx  of  buying  traffic  sub¬ 
sides. 

This  is  just  when  a  cleverly  planned  pro¬ 
motion  program  should  rear  its  result- 
producing  head  and  say:  “The  Big,  Gala 
Opening  is  over.  Now  let’s  start  making 
those  cash  registers  sing.” 
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CONSIDER  EASTPOINT 

Case  in  point!  Eastpoint  Shopping  Center 
is  a  large  regional  Center  with  4 1  merchants 
and,  I  might  add,  the  finest  merchants  doing 
business  in  the  Baltimore  area.  Eastpoint 
has  a  total  sales  area  of  about  400,000  square 
feet,  with  an  excellent  traffic  pattern,  and 
over  4000  available  parking  spaces.  It  is 
an  open-mall,  U-shaped  Center  located  in 
the  eastern  section  of  town,  sprawling  amidst 
Baltimore’s  major  industries.  On  the  nearby 
highways  thousands  of  cars  perform  the 
daily  ritual  of  traveling  to  and  from  work. 
The  physical  properties  and  location  of  the 
Center  are  the  result  of  great  perceptiveness 
and  imagination. 

Eastpoint  reflects  the  know-how  of  the 
builders  and  owners,  Jack  and  Joseph 
Meyerhoff,  who  are  pioneers  in  shopping 
center  development.  Way  back,  before 
downtown  Baltimore  even  thought  it  was 
ailing,  their  Edmondson  Village  was  created 
to  set  the  pattern  of  the  modern  suburban 
center.  The  colonial  charm  of  this  Center 
makes  it  outstanding,  and  it  still  is  one  of 
the  very  successful  operations  in  suburban 
shopping  development.  Since  that  time,  the 
Meyerhoff  brothers  have  created  several 
shopping  centers,  all  of  them  successful. 

We  were  doing  a  successful  job  during 
our  first  year  of  operation.  However,  my 
restless  spirit  harked  out  in  severe  disap¬ 
proval  of  my  growing  complacency.  There 
was  a  problem,  and  it  had  to  be  dealt  with. 
The  problem  that  kept  me  disappearing 
into  the  secluded  chambers  of  meditation 
was  our  ineffectiveness  in  attracting  new 
faces.  An  endless  parade  of  cars  streaked  by 
on  the  highways.  We  looked  out  of  our 
vanished  Big,  Gala  Opening  Day  windows 
with  large,  puppy-like  eyes  hoping  that 
some  day  these  uncooperative  prodigals 
would  come  and  partake  of  the  fatted  calf. 


Needless  to  say,  they  wouldn’t  cooperate, 
and  I  continued  to  flog  myself  with  un¬ 
compromising  criticism.  I  decided  that  the 
proverbial  ball  was  eluding  my  grasp.  Some¬ 
thing  had  to  be  done! 

THE  COMMUNITY  HALL  PULLS 

The  first  aim  of  a  regional  Center  should 
be  to  establish  itself  as  a  center  of  the  com¬ 
munity  it  hopes  to  serve.  The  Community 
Hall  fosters  this  community  feeling  better 
than  any  other  way. 

Fortunately,  the  owners  had  had  the  fore¬ 
sight  to  build  a  C.ommunity  Hall  where 
civic,  church,  and  business  groups  can  meet 
without  charge.  Naturally,  the  latter  is  al¬ 
ways  an  eye-catching  inducement.  The  Com¬ 
munity  Hall,  therefore,  was  the  platform 
and  backbone  of  our  promotion  program, 
and  “togetherness”  was  to  be  our  theme. 

One  year  after  the  Community  Hall  be¬ 
came  our  point  of  embarkation,  38,000  peo¬ 
ple  had  trudged  happily  up  its  steps  to 
assorted  displays  of  “togetherness.”  These 
included  flower  shows,  fashion  shows,  chil¬ 
dren’s  shows,  concerts,  and  every  other  com¬ 
munity  project  short  of  a  town  lynching. 
The  never-boring  tread  of  satisfied  footsteps 
continued  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
until  we  were  drawing  many  people  into  the 
area  who  would  not  ordinarily  have  come. 
Community  relations,  whether  the  mer¬ 
chants  realized  it  or  not,  had  become  a  sales- 
boosting,  magnetic  Pied  Piper. 

TOGETHERNESS,  PLUS 

Not  satisfied,  my  restless  spirit  cried  out 
in  anguish  once  again.  The  Community 
Hall,  standing  alone,  is  not  enough  in  re¬ 
gional  shopping  center  promotion.  A  simu¬ 
lation  of  the  Mike  Toddian  theory  had  to 
be  introduced.  The  flamboyant  and  original 
Todd  dealt  with  the  world  and  all  the 
planets.  We  employed  no  flagpole  sitters. 
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because  sooner  or  later  these  enduring  char¬ 
acters  run  out  of  flagpoles  and  patriotic 
onlookers.  Eastpoint  Shopping  Center’s 
over-active  sales  gland  only  envisioned  an  in¬ 
crease  in  traffic.  We  did  not  want  to  sponsor 
another  Steve  Brody  nor  did  we  entertain 
visions  of  holding  a  modern  chariot  race. 

However,  we  did  feel  that  good,  well- 
planned  promotion,  blended  with  our  al¬ 
ready  solidly  entrenched  Community  “to¬ 
getherness”  program,  was  the  answer  to  in¬ 
creased  sales  and  solid  public  relations. 
Potential  buyers  would  not  only  go  to  the 
Center  to  shop,  but  also  to  be  entertained. 

I  searched  for  activities  that  would  in¬ 
terest,  and  also  induce.  Mom  to  pull  her 
spouse  away  from  the  early-late  show  long 
enough  to  have  her  curiosity  satisfied.  I 
searched,  but  I  did  not  conquer.  I  did  not 
know  where  to  begin,  and  was  too  cautious 
for  fear  of  sticking  my  neck  out.  So,  after 
numerous  bouts  with  Norman  Vincent 
Peale’s  “The  Power  of  Positive  Thinking,” 
1  succumbed  to  its  constructive  offerings, 
and  started  on  my  way. 

BE  CONFIDENT 

When  one  plans  a  promotion,  he  con¬ 
stantly  interrogates  himself  on  the  magnetic 
power  of  the  attraction.  He  is  in  constant 
fear  that  it  won’t  attract  the  necessary  hordes 
of  people.  This  was  where  I  was  making  my 
mistake.  I  was  subconsciously  talking  my¬ 
self  out  of  every  idea  that  passed  through 
my  brow-beaten  brain.  With  confidence  and 
the  enthusiastic  approval  of  owners  and 
merchants,  I  started  out  with  a  head  full 
of  ideas  and  a  budget  that  only  Jack  Benny 
could  advocate.  Since  that  day  of  self¬ 
reckoning,  an  Auto  Show,  a  Boat  Show,  Out¬ 
door  Sf>orts  Exhibit,  and  others  have  run  the 
gamut  of  success. 

Naturally,  like  anything  else,  promotion 


costs  money.  A  generous  helping  of  ingen¬ 
uity  is  a  great  supplement  to  an  anemic 
promotion  budget.  The  smart  ballyhoo 
artist  gets  the  maximum  from  his  invest¬ 
ment.  He  inaugurates  trade  deals  with  other 
organizations  and  businesses.  He  includes 
the  radio  and  TV  stations  by  offering  them  a 
chance  to  exploit  their  personalities.  The 
personalities  plug  the  event  on  the  air.  If 
the  promotion  is  unique  and  colorful,  the 
TV  station  will  usually  send  a  cameraman 
to  take  film.  The  amount  of  publicity  that 
the  show  and  shopping  center  reap  is  a 
huge  dividend  for  the  comparatively  small 
production  cost  of  the  promotion. 

WARNING 

There  is  an  ominous  black  cloud  hovering 
over  the  suburban  shopping  center.  It  is 
filled  with  complacent  owners  and  man¬ 
agers.  It  is  filled  with  traditional  downtown 
shopping  centers  being  forced  to  rebuild 
and  retaliate.  And  this  cloud,  hiding  be¬ 
hind  the  guise  of  Big,  Gala  Opening  days, 
may  soon  release  its  torrential  rain  of  de¬ 
flated  sales  upon  the  unsuspecting  craniums 
of  many  suburban  shopping  centers. 

People  are  like  fish.  They  go  where  the 
bait  is  to  their  liking.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
are  not  supplying  the  bait  and  therefore  are 
not  attracting  the  shopping  nomad. 

The  suburban  shopping  center  should 
not  be  a  place  where  shopping  becomes  a 
dull,  weekly  habit.  Such  a  Center  should 
don  the  garb  of  a  village  market  place,  and 
rival  the  colorful  market  places  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East.  Eastpoint  Shopping  Center  is  now 
such  a  place.  The  people  look  for  entertain¬ 
ment.  They  ask  questions  about  the  next  at¬ 
traction  and  its  content.  The  prodigal 
shoppers  have  begun  to  partake  of  the  fatted 
calf,  and  the  black  ink  side  of  the  ledger 
gazes  on  with  nodding  approval. 


The  level  of  apartment  building  expenses  in  relation  to  income  directly 
influences  the  character  and  maintenance  standards  of  existing  mul¬ 
tiple  housing  structures  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  new  multiple 
housing  construction.  By  comparing  market  prices  or  rates  for  each 
item  in  the  regular  classification  of  expense,  this  Chicago  study  finds 
that  all  expenses  including  real  estate  taxes,  hut  before  reserves  and 
capital  charges,  have  risen  132  per  cent  since  1941  while  rents  have 
risen  from  85  to  100  per  cent. 


COMPARATIVE  APARTMENT  EXPENSES 
IN  CHICAGO,  1941-1958 

by  Leonard  H.  Scane,  CPM 


Apartment  building  expenses  have  been 
rising  rapidly  for  well  over  a  decade  and  they 
show  no  signs  of  leveling  off.  Some  items  of 
expense  have  been  creeping  up  while  others 
are  leaping,  and  none  has  lowered  over  the 
period  of  time  studied,  1941-1958. 

All  sorts  of  experts  including  senators, 
congressmen,  local  politicians,  lawyers,  ar¬ 
chitects,  engineers,  landscape  artists,  geog¬ 
raphers,  sociologists,  psychologists,  psychia¬ 
trists,  public  housers,  theologians,  and  city 
planners  regularly  advise  us  on  the  number, 
location,  size  and  features  of  the  multiple 
housing  which  we  should  maintain;  but 
rarely  is  any  one  of  them  aware  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  expenses  of  existing  apartment  build¬ 
ings.  The  only  man  who  knows  that  ex¬ 
penses  have  risen  132  per  cent  since  1941  is 
the  man  who  manages  or  owns  an  apartment 
building  or  the  man  who  pays  the  bills. 

A  study  of  apartment  building  expenses 

4  Realtor  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  a  Chicago  suburb, 
Leonard  H.  Scane  is  a  lecturer  and  chairman  of  the 
real  estate  division  in  Roosevelt  University's  College 
of  Business  Administration. 


obviously  would  include  a  tabulation  of  the 
expenses  of  actual  buildings  for  some  previ¬ 
ous  period  of  time  compared  to  similar  items 
of  expense  for  the  current  year.  This  method 
has  the  benefit  of  being  called  an  exact  com¬ 
parison  of  expenses  one  year  to  another  for 
specific  buildings,  but  it  raises  many  prob¬ 
lems  when  analyzing  the  resulting  percent¬ 
age  changes. 

In  the  first  place,  an  authoritative  com¬ 
parison  would  require  large  groups  of  build¬ 
ings  with  the  same  general  characteristics  as 
samples.  It  is  difficult  to  secure  the  expenses 
over  a  period  of  1 5  years  or  so  from  a  large 
group  of  buildings,  since  ownership  of  many 
is  likely  to  have  changed.  The  timing  of  re¬ 
habilitation,  replacements  and  conversions 
or  changes  in  the  management  program  af¬ 
fecting  amount  or  kind  of  tenant  services 
could  so  distort  the  comparison  of  exact  ex¬ 
penses  of  specific  buildings  one  year  to 
another  as  to  make  the  comparative  percent¬ 
ages  valueless. 

The  problem  is  complicated  further  by 
the  lack  of  coal  inventories  at  the  end  of 
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December  since  expenses  are  gathered  by  the 
calendar  year,  by  the  difficulty  of  prorating 
utilities,  insurance  and  bills  of  service  con¬ 
tractors  to  the  end  of  year,  and  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  analyzing  each  bill  paid  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  service  was  rendered  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  of  payment. 

Instead  of  using  actual  dollar  expenses  in 
this  study,  market  prices  of  materials  and 
services  by  each  classification  of  expense  are 
analyzed.  Prices  are  ascertained  easily  by 
studying  rates  established  or  recommended 
by  public  utilities,  national  manufacturers, 
contractor  associations,  Chicago  Building 
Trades  Council,  Chicago  Flat  Janitors’  Un¬ 
ion  Local  No.  1,  Chicago  Coal  Merchants 
Association,  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Water  of  the  City  of  Chicago,  offices 
of  the  Cook  County  Assessor  and  Collector, 
County  Clerk,  civic  associations.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  insurance  rate-making  agen¬ 
cies,  treasury  and  housing  departments  of 
the  United  States  Government,  and  other 
sources.  In  determining  the  total  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  in  expenses,  it  is  necessary  to  weigh 
the  price  level  of  each  classification  of  ex¬ 
pense  with  a  factor  to  represent  the  normal 
relation  of  each  item  of  expense  to  total 
expense. 

The  relation  of  one  expense  classification 
to  total  expense  or  to  gross  income,  and  mar¬ 
ket  prices  from  year  to  year  of  various  items 
of  building  expense  are  well  known  to  ex¬ 
perienced  appraisers,  property  managers  and 
brokers.  By  making  the  standard  of  services 
constant  and  comparing  market  prices  or 
rates  within  each  classification  of  expense, 
the  possibility  of  error  caused  by  changes  in 
the  management  program  and  in  amount  or 
quality  of  services  to  tenants  and  by  the  jx)s- 
sibility  of  an  unusual  amount  of  construc¬ 
tion  expense  in  one  year  over  another,  when 
comparing  expenses  of  buildings  for  differ¬ 
ent  years,  is  eliminated. 


In  order  to  see  the  trend  of  expense  levels 
over  a  relative  long  period  of  time,  1941  has 
been  selected  as  the  base  year.  Since  federal 
rent  control  froze  residential  rents  at  a  level 
which  always  will  be  a  sort  of  rental  rate 
Utopia  in  the  minds  of  many  people,  it  is 
well  to  compare  current  expenses  with  those 
of  that  period.  Historically,  Chicago  apart¬ 
ments  have  been  rented  under  annual  leases 
beginning  either  May  1  or  October  1  of  each 
year.  When  apartment  rents  tvere  frozen  by 
act  of  Congress  as  of  March  1,  1942,  they 
were  frozen  at  the  1941  levels  prevailing  on 
the  previous  May  1  and  October  1  when  the 
leases  were  negotiated. 

In  the  analysis  which  follows,  the  Chicago 
area  market  prices  of  supplies  and  services 
charged  to  each  classification  of  expense  ol 
a  typical  unfurnished  walk-up  apartment 
building  of  six  apartments  and  over  have 
been  determined  for  1941  and  compared  to 
present  level.  Walk-ups  have  been  chosen 
because  outside  of  single-family  residences, 
they  are  the  major  type  of  housing  within 
the  area  and  the  greatest  in  demand.  In¬ 
creases  in  elevator  apartment  buildings  are 
greater  since  they  offer  more  services. 

DEBRIS  REMOVAL, 

UP  160  PER  CENT 

Probably  no  other  contractor  serving  the 
walk-up  apartment  industry  has  faced  so 
many  gigantic  increases  in  operating  costs. 
Contractors  have  given  up  distant  business 
to  friendly  competitors,  and  each  has  con¬ 
centrated  in  certain  local  geographical  areas 
in  order  to  reduce  travel  and  to  partially 
compensate  for  the  heavy  increased  costs  of 
maintaining  a  truck  on  the  street. 

A  survey  by  the  Greater  North  Michigan 
Avenue  Association  of  actual  debris  removal 
charges  paid  by  a  large  group  of  near  north 
side  apartment  buildings,  shows  prices  to 
have  risen  186.3  percent  from  1950  to  1956 
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on  identical  buildings.  Traffic  congestion  in 
this  area  causes  higher  prices  than  is  average 
for  the  city. 

Driver  wages  were  raised  from  $55  per 
week  for  a  9-hour  day,  6-day  week,  to  $  1 48.20 
per  week  for  an  8-hour  day,  6-day  week,  plus 
$9.25  per  month  welfare  fund  contribution. 
Although  union  scale  of  pay  is  $1 14  per  week 
for  a  40-hour  week,  with  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime,  custom  is  for  the  men  to  work  6 
days  a  week  for  the  higher  wage.  This  is  an 
increase  in  wages  of  220  per  cent. 

Truck  prices  for  those  holding  12  to  15 
cubic  yards  were  $3000  to  $4000,  and  those 
holding  20  cubic  yards  were  $4000  to  $4500. 
With  the  recent  municipal  ordinance  which 
requires  scavenger  hauling  trucks  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  enclosed  and  leakproof,  with  the  State 
of  Illinois  road  requirements  affecting 
trucks,  and  with  various  automatic  features 
now  built  into  the  trucks,  the  new  ones  hold¬ 
ing  25  cubic  yards  (weighing  4 1 ,000  pounds 
for  both  truck  and  load)  are  priced  at  ap¬ 
proximately  $18,000.  Naturally,  the  new 
trucks  not  only  carry  a  larger  load  but  also 
are  more  efficient  and  easier  to  handle;  but 
nevertheless,  the  investment  necessary  to 
purchase  one  is  up  300  to  500  per  cent. 

The  State  of  Illinois  license  went  from  $75 
and  $125  to  $365  for  a  28,000-pound  truck 
and  load  and  $640  for  a  4 1 ,000-pound  truck 
and  load,  for  an  increase  of  from  265  to  540 
per  cent. 

The  City  of  Chicago  vehicle  tag  went  from 
$30  (over  one  ton)  to  $70  for  a  32,000-pound 
truck  and  $82.50  for  one  weighing  41,000 
pounds,  an  increase  of  from  133.3  to  175  per 
cent. 

The  private  scavenger  City  of  Chicago 
license  per  truck  went  from  $25  to  $100.  an 
increase  of  300  per  cent. 

Dumping  costs  have  risen  from  $2.50  and 
$3  per  load  up  to  $10.50  and  $14,  and  in 
other  cases  from  30  cents  and  35  cents  per 


cubic  yard  up  to  75  cents  and  $1  per  cubic 
yard,  an  increase  of  from  169.2  to  345.5  per 
cent. 

The  savings  effected  by  efficient  use  of  the 
newer  trucks  is  far  overbalanced  by  greater 
wage  expense  for  the  longer  haul  in  order  to 
dump.  Formerly  there  were  many  dumping 
locations  around  the  borders  of  Chicago,  but 
now'  the  time  for  the  trip  may  be  doubled 
or  more.  Costs  for  insurance  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  truck  have  risen  by  similarly  high 
percentages. 

EXTERMINATING, 

UP  60  PER  CENT 

The  use  of  expensive  newer  residual 
chemicals  has  increased  the  cost  of  material 
and  required  more  capital  to  be  tied  up  in 
inventory,  but  lowered  the  amount  of  labor 
necessary  to  offer  a  service  which  is  similar 
to  that  of  1941.  New  materials  have  doubled 
approximately  the  effectiveness  of  a  service 
man,  while  wages  and  car-operating  ex¬ 
penses  for  a  service  man  on  the  street  have 
increased  from  $1.75  per  hour  to  $5.25  per 
hour,  an  increase  of  200  per  cent,  and  while 
insurance  costs  covering  the  use  of  poisonous 
materials  have  increased  almost  300  percent. 

Rates  charged  by  contractors  and  quality 
of  service  is  not  standardized.  Rates  today  on 
a  typical  building  from  a  new  customer 
probably  would  be  up  100  per  cent  or  more 
over  rates  for  the  same  type  of  building  in 
1941.  In  better  sections  of  the  metropolitan 
area,  rates  on  a  group  of  buildings  to  a  man¬ 
agement  agency  might  be  up  only  25  per 
cent.  Certain  buildings  in  undesirable 
neighborhoods,  some  buildings  in  better 
neighborhoods  but  with  substandard  con¬ 
struction  and  those  buildings  with  a  rapid 
turnover  of  tenants,  are  acceptable  to  most 
contractors  upon  inspection  only  and  would 
be  up  200  to  250  per  cent. 

Customary  service  today  includes  a  regu- 
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lar  call  at  the  building  on  the  janitor  to  de¬ 
termine  if  service  within  any  of  the  apart¬ 
ments  is  necessary,  and  not  a  regular  call  on 
each  tenant  as  was  done  in  1941.  Although 
contractors  have  had  about  a  decade  of  ease 
in  the  control  of  cockroaches  with  the  new 
chemicals,  recently  they  find  that  the  use  of 
the  same  material  instead  of  exterminating, 
tends  to  scatter  the  insects  into  other  rooms 
of  the  housing.  They  find  that  the  chemicals 
now  must  be  used  with  much  greater  care, 
taking  more  time,  resulting  in  greater  labor 
costs;  and  some  contractors  even  are  going 
back  to  the  use  of  messy  powders.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  there  will  be  an  attempt  to  raise 
service  prices  in  the  near  future. 

FUEL,  UP  123  PER  CENT 

Pocohontas  Mine  Run:  This  kind  of  coal 
was  purchased  in  1941  to  July  at  $8.85  less 
25  cents  per  ton  and  for  the  balance  of  the 
year  at  $9.10  less  25  cents,  raised  to  $17.90 
plus  3  per  cent  less  25  cents  per  ton  as  of 
June,  1958,  an  increase  of  1 1 1.3  per  cent. 

Stoker  Cbal:  Eastern  Kentucky  screenings 
in  1941  averaged  $7,475  per  ton  net  after  dis¬ 
count  and  in  August,  1958  was  priced  at 
$15.5575  per  ton  net,  for  an  increase  of  108.1 
per  cent. 

Southern  Illinois  screenings  went  from 
$6.15  per  ton  net  to  $12,725  in  August,  1958, 
or  up  106.9  per  cent. 

Western  Kentucky  screenings  went  from 
an  average  of  $5,925  per  ton  to  $12,725  in 
August,  1958,  or  up  1 14.8  per  cent. 

Extra  delivery  charges  for  wheeling  were 
55  cents  and  w'ent  to  $1.90  per  ton,  up  245.5 
per  cent;  trimming  was  15  cents  and  was 
raised  to  80  cents  per  ton,  up  433.3  per  cent. 

Fuel  Oil:  No.  5  was  priced  in  lots  of  over 
750  gallons  at  5.25  cents  plus  2  per  cent, 
raised  as  of  August,  1958  to  10.05  cents  plus 
3  per  cent,  for  an  increase  of  93.3  per  cent. 
No.  3  was  priced  at  6.75  cents  plus  2  per  cent. 


and  now  known  as  No.  2  is  priced  at  14.6 
cents  plus  3  per  cent  as  of  August,  1958,  for 
an  increase  of  1 18.4  per  cent. 

Above  prices  according  to  standard  speci¬ 
fications  are  Chicago  market  for  coal  per  ton 
and  oil  f)er  gallon  as  of  dates  indicated.  Un¬ 
der  certain  circumstances  both  in  1941  and 
at  present,  purchases  might  be  made  under 
standard  specifications  at  prices  below  Chi¬ 
cago  market  where  location  of  buildings, 
quantity  purchased  and  credit  of  purchaser 
offer  special  advantages  to  the  fuel  dealer. 
Such  arrangements  do  not  materially  affect 
the  above  percentage  increases  if  the  dis¬ 
counted  price  is  taken  into  consideration 
both  in  1941  and  at  present.  On  the  other 
hand,  since  the  opportunities  available  in 
the  present  market  are  much  fewer  than  was 
customary  in  1941,  this  is  in  effect  another 
increase  in  the  fuel  price  level. 

INSURANCE, 

UP  FROM  135  TO  500  PER  CENT 

Fire:  The  rate  as  established  by  the  Cook 
County  Inspection  Bureau  for  the  brick  con¬ 
struction  of  the  typical  three-story  walk-up 
was  lowered  and  then  raised  until  at  present 
it  is  23  cents  per  $100  of  insurance  per  year, 
the  same  rate  as  in  1941.  In  order  to  main¬ 
tain  the  same  insurance  protection  and  not 
to  become  a  co-insurer  by  carrying  less  than 
80  per  cent  of  replacement,  a  much  greater 
amount  of  fire  insurance  must  be  carried 
now.  Replacement  costs  are  based  on  present 
construction  costs  of  brick  walk-up  apart¬ 
ment  buildings  which  have  risen  according 
to  the  Boeckh  Manual  used  by  many  in¬ 
surance  brokers,  from  1.243  in  1941  to  2.881, 
for  an  increase  of  131.8  per  cent.  Many  own¬ 
ers  are  now  carrying  over  80  per  cent  cover¬ 
age  to  keep  ahead  of  mounting  replacement 
costs. 

Workmen’s  compensation  is  up  200  per 
cent.  The  rate  increased  from  82  cents  to 
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§1.25  per  $100  of  payroll,  up  52.4  per  cent, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  dollar  amount  of 
payroll  went  up  1 15  per  cent,  or  a  total  in¬ 
crease,  where  minimum  premiums  do  not 
apply,  of  277.7  per  cent.  Those  owners  pay¬ 
ing  minimum  premiums  in  1941  paid  higher 
premiums  in  1958,  but  not  necessarily  an 
increase  as  great  as  those  not  paying  mini¬ 
mum  premiums. 

Owner’s  landlord  and  tenant  liability  in¬ 
surance  is  up  500  per  cent.  In  apartment 
buildings  of  more  than  four  families,  rates 
increased  from  14  cents  per  100  square  feet 
of  floor  area  to  64  cents,  or  up  357. 1  per  cent. 

Maximum  statutory  death  benefit  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  has  been  changed  by  legisla¬ 
tion  from  $10,000  to  $30,000,  an  increase  of 
200  per  cent.  Added  to  this  is  the  increased 
claim  consciousness  of  the  public  and  sym¬ 
pathy  of  juries  to  the  problems  of  higher 
costs  of  living  for  the  injured;  $10,000- 
520,000  limits  were  generally  accepted  as 
proper  in  1941,  while  today  $100,000- 
$300,000  is  necessary  to  maintain  similar 
protection.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
premium  to  be  paid,  the  factor  of  15  per 
cent  is  added  to  the  above  base  100-square- 
foot  of  floor  rate  for  the  lower  limits  consid¬ 
ered  adequate  in  1941,  and  the  factor  of  54 
per  cent  added  to  the  base  rate  for  limits  nec¬ 
essary  today.  This  totals  an  increase  in  price 
of  premiums  over  1941  of  512.2  per  cent. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIRS, 

UP  165  PER  CENT 

Both  labor  and  material  prices  comprising 
the  bill  of  a  contractor  doing  the  normal 
carpentry,  decorating,  electrical,  heating, 
plastering,  plumbing,  roofing,  sheet  metal, 
tuckpointing,  etc.,  repairs  have  risen  by  very 
high  percentages.  Although  repair  contrac¬ 
tors  use  the  same  classification  of  building 
mechanics  as  do  new  construction  contrac¬ 
tors,  their  prices  have  increased  more  rapidly 


because  of  time  lost  by  building  mechanics 
traveling  from  job  to  job,  inefficiencies 
caused  by  inability  to  superintend  each  little 
job  properly  and  the  costly  uncertainties 
surrounding  conditions  of  the  existing  con¬ 
struction  to  be  repaired. 

The  Dow  Service  real  estate  valuation  cal¬ 
culator  of  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Corp.  has  a  con¬ 
struction  cost  index  for  the  Chicago  area 
including  both  labor  and  material  which 
shows  1958  increase  over  1941  to  be  159  per 
cent. 

The  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Chicago  compares  building  per¬ 
mit  value  of  typical  new  single-family 
housing  construction  of  $5747  in  1941  to 
$15,575,  for  an  increase  of  171  percent. 

The  American  Appraisal  Company  has  an 
index  using  the  composite  of  frame,  brick, 
concrete  and  steel  construction  costs  in  Chi¬ 
cago  which  shows  1941  to  be  216  (1913  be¬ 
ing  100)  and  June,  1958  to  be  628,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  190.7  percent. 

Carpentry  materials  such  as  clear  white 
pine,  number  one  pine,  porch  lumber  or 
construction  fir,  and  oak  flooring  have  risen 
approximately  250  per  cent. 

Decorating  and  painting  materials  such  as 
paints,  enamels  and  varnish  have  shown  an 
increase  of  approximately  50  per  cent;  while 
wall  paper  of  the  quality  and  type  normally 
used  has  risen  190  per  cent. 

Electrical  job  materials  have  increased  at 
varying  rates;  conduit  has  more  than  dou¬ 
bled  the  percentage  increase  of  wire.  Taken 
all  together  in  quantities  normally  used  in  a 
repair  job,  it  is  estimated  that  materials  have 
increased  100  per  cent. 

Heating  repair  materials  such  as  boilers, 
tanks,  radiation,  pipe  and  fittings  have  risen 
approximately  200  per  cent. 

Plastering  materials  considered  include 
the  following:  rock  lath  plaster  board  from 
$19  per  1000  square  feet  to  $39,  up  105  per 
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UNION  WAGE  SCALES  for  mechanics  of  the  building  trades  have  changed  as  follows: 

1941  1958 

Classification  per  hour  per  hour  Welfare  Pension  Increase 

Bricklayer .  $1.70  $3,825  $0,075  129.4% 

Carpenter  .  1.625  3.65  .10  $0.10  136.9 

Electrician .  1.70  3.90  .117  136.3 

Lather  .  1.70  3.705  .075  .10  128.2 

Painter .  1.666  3.50  .15  .10  125.1 

Plasterer .  1.70  3.70  .23  131.2 

Plumber .  1.70  3.73  .09  .15  133.5 

Roofer .  1.75  3.96  .13  133.7 

Tuckpointer .  1.75  3.875  .075  125.7 


In  most  cases  over-time  is  now  double  time  rather  than  time-and-a-half  as  in  1941,  and  in 
no  case  at  that  time  were  there  welfare  or  pension  fund  contributions. 


cent;  cement  plaster  from  $15  per  ton  to 
$26.80,  up  79  per  cent;  lime  from  $16  per 
ton  to  $38,  up  137  per  cent;  and  sand  from 
$2  per  cubic  yard  to  $3.25,  up  63  per  cent  for 
an  average  increase,  considering  the  quan¬ 
tities  normally  used,  of  100  per  cent. 

Plumbing  materials  such  as  plumbing  fix¬ 
tures  have  risen  approximately  100  to  150 
per  cent,  pipe  from  150  to  200  per  cent  and 
brass  faucets  and  valves  125  to  150  per  cent, 
an  average  in  accordance  with  materials 
probably  used  of  1 50  per  cent. 

Roofing  materials  such  as  15-lb.  felt  have 
risen  from  $1.25  per  roll  to  $2.80,  up  124  per 
cent;  pitch  from  90  cents  per  100  pounds  to 
$2.75,  up  206  per  cent;  asphalt  from  $1  per 
100  pounds  to  $2.30,  up  130  per  cent;  tar 
from  $1  per  100  pounds  to  $3,  up  200  per 
cent;  probably  an  average  of  180  per  cent. 

Sheet  metal,  considering  materials  and  la¬ 
bor,  has  increased  the  price  of  gutters  in¬ 
stalled  in  place  from  95  cents  per  foot  to 
$2.65,  an  increase  of  179  per  cent. 

MANAGEMENT,  UP  122  PER  CENT 

The  rate  of  commission  recommended  by 
the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board  for  combined 
property  management  and  leasing  was  raised 
from  5  to  6  per  cent  of  gross  rents  collected, 
not  considering  minimum  fees  for  smaller 


buildings.  Although  many  larger  and  more 
desirable  properties  have  been  accepted  by 
agents  in  both  periods  below  the  recom¬ 
mended  rates,  and  while  smaller  and  diffi¬ 
cult  properties  have  been  charged  higher 
rates,  the  percentage  in  rate  increase  in  the 
recommended  rates  indicates  the  general 
pattern,  and  shows  an  increase  in  rates  of  20 
per  cent.  Gross  rents  upon  which  the  rates 
apply  have  increased  85  per  cent  according 
to  a  Chicago  authority,  or  even  up  to  100  per 
cent. 

Rise  in  wages  of  office  personnel  has  con¬ 
tributed  mainly  to  the  increased  costs  of  the 
typical  management  office:  wages  for  a  be¬ 
ginner  just  out  of  high  school  rose  from  $65 
per  month  to  $250,  up  284.6  per  cent;  a  typ¬ 
ist  with  limited  experience  from  $80  per 
month  to  $300,  up  275  per  cent;  and  a  girl 
with  limited  stenographic  experience  from 
$95  per  month  to  $350,  up  268.4  per  cent. 

MISCELLANEOUS,  UP  50  PER  CENT 

This  is  an  odd  group  of  expenses  which  in¬ 
cludes  items  left  over  after  classification,  and 
its  composition  varies  with  different  man¬ 
agers.  It  might  include  building  and  ecjuip- 
ment  inspection  fees,  permits,  credit  reports, 
association  dues,  mail  box  name  plate  serv¬ 
ice  and  in  some  cases  where  there  is  no  other 
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'  classification  available  and  where  the  charge 
I  is  infrequent,  it  might  include  lease  forms, 
signs,  for  rent  advertising  and  even  legal  and 
auditing  fees.  Each  of  these  items  is  up  con¬ 
siderably,  but  only  a  nominal  percentage  in- 
I  crease  has  been  taken  for  the  purpose  of  this 
I  analysis. 

1  PAYROLL,  UP  115  PER  CENT 

(  According  to  the  scale  of  pay  established 
hy  written  agreement  between  the  Chicago 
!  Real  Estate  Board  and  the  Chicago  Flat  Jan- 
I  itors’  Union  Local  #1,  the  pay  of  a  janitor 
!  each  month  is  related  directly  to  the  rentals 
I  of  the  apartments,  and  has  increased  along 
'  with  the  rent  level  which  has  risen  85  to  100 
per  cent.  Janitors  are  paid  a  scale  which  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  average  rental  of  the  units, 
j  not  considering  vacant  apartments,  as  it  falls 
*  within  various  brackets,  an  average  which  is 

j  below  $35  per  month,  between  $35  and  $60, 

and  $60  and  above.  Since  the  average  rental 
in  a  typical  heated  walk-up  is  in  excess  of  $60 
I  per  month,  only  the  latter  bracket  applies 
at  this  time  in  practice. 

In  addition  to  this  factor,  the  rate  has 
been  increased  from  $5.60  per  month  per 
unit  with  average  rental  of  $60  per  month  to 
$6.16,  for  an  increase  of  1 0  per  cent.  Also  the 
rate  has  increased  another  1.85  per  cent 
when  the  vacation  period  was  raised  from 
two  to  three  weeks. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  a  walk-up 
of  six  units  or  over  where  the  average  rental 
is  $150  per  month,  the  janitor  wage  at  pres¬ 
ent  is  $16.30  per  apartment  per  month  in¬ 
cluding  vacation  pay,  and  it  is  proportion¬ 
ately  lower  as  the  average  rental  is  lower. 

The  total  of  the  increases,  85  to  100  per 
cent  automatic  increase  because  of  increased 
rents,  plus  10  per  cent  increase  in  rate  of 
pay,  plus  1 .85  per  cent  increase  for  increased 
vacation  amounts  to  an  increase  in  wages  of 
from  107  to  124  per  cent. 


PAYROLL  TAXES, 

UP  450  PER  CENT 

Old  age  and  survivors  insurance,  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  payroll,  has  increased  in  almost 
all  buildings,  as  wages  have  increased,  which 
amounts  to  1 15  per  cent,  since  ordinarily  the 
wage  of  the  janitor  does  not  exceed  the  max¬ 
imum  wage  set  by  the  government.  In  addi¬ 
tion  the  rate  applied  to  wages  has  increased 
from  1  per  cent  of  the  first  $3000  to  2]/^  per 
cent  of  the  first  $4200,  for  an  increase  in  rate 
of  125  per  cent.  In  January,  1959  the  rate 
jumped  to  2i/^  per  cent  of  the  first  $4800,  an 
increase  of  150  per  cent  in  rate. 

Unemployment  compensation  insurance 
similarly  is  a  percentage  of  payroll,  and  has 
risen  along  with  wages,  if  not  considering 
the  maximum  wage  bracket  which  probably 
does  not  apply  in  the  average-size  building. 
The  rate  applied  to  wages  has  not  changed, 
but  the  maximum  wage  bracket  has  in¬ 
creased  and  many  more  building  owners 
qualify  under  the  present  law  than  did  for¬ 
merly  under  the  old  law. 

In  1941,  under  federal  unemployment,  an 
employer  with  eight  or  more  employees  on 
any  one  day  for  20  weeks  qualified  to  pay 
3  per  cent,  less  state  unemployment  (which 
in  Illinois  is  2.7%),  or  0.3  per  cent  of  the 
first  $3600  of  wages.  At  present  an  employer 
of  four  or  more  pays  the  same  rate  on  the 
first  $4200  of  wages.  An  employer  at  present 
is  more  likely  to  come  under  the  tax;  and  if 
he  does,  the  tax  applies  to  more  of  the  pay¬ 
roll. 

In  1941,  under  state  unemployment,  an 
employer  of  six  or  more  on  one  calendar 
week  for  20  weeks  qualified  to  pay  2.7  per 
cent  (modified  after  the  first  three  years  to 
lower  rates  from  time  to  time  by  various  fac¬ 
tors  including  an  experience  rating)  of  the 
first  $3000  of  wages.  At  present  an  employer 
of  four  or  more  pays  the  same  rate  as  in  the 
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past  up  to  the  same  maximum,  but  obviously 
more  building  owners  now  pay  the  tax. 

It  must  be  noted  that  in  some  cases  the 
agent  may  not  be  aware  of  this  expense  and 
the  building  owner  may  pay  both  federal 
and  state  unemployment  compensation  tax 
directly  because  his  employees,  including  a 
building  janitor  together  with  other  em¬ 
ployees  in  an  entirely  different  business,  to¬ 
tal  more  than  three,  and  because  the  build¬ 
ing  owner  prefers  to  include  the  building 
janitor  when  he  files  at  his  business  for  his 
other  employees. 

Where  payroll  has  increased  115  per  cent, 
and  not  considering  maximum  wage  brack¬ 
ets  which  probably  do  not  apply,  the  so- 
called  social  security  tax  has  increased  over 
1941  by  383.7  per  cent  and  by  January  of 
this  year,  it  was  up  437.5  per  cent.  Where 
rents  are  up  a  full  100  per  cent,  payroll  taxes 
are  up  higher  than  these  percentages.  For 
those  building  owners  who  did  not  qualify 
under  either  federal  or  state  unemployment 
compensation  insurance  tax  in  1941  but  who 
do  now,  their  payroll  tax  is  up  1028.8  per 
cent. 

REAL  ESTATE  TAXES, 

UP  126  PER  CENT 

Determination  of  the  real  estate  tax  bill  in 
dollars  depends  upon  the  assessed  value  es¬ 
tablished  every  four  years  by  the  county  as¬ 
sessor,  as  may  be  modified  by  the  county 
board  of  appeals,  upon  the  equalization  fac¬ 
tor  as  set  by  the  revenue  department  of  the 
state  every  year,  and  upon  the  tax  rate  made 
every  year  by  the  county  clerk. 

The  1940  rate  for  the  tax  bill  due  in  1941 
was  $9.52  per  $100  of  37  per  cent  of  assessed 
value  and  the  rate  for  the  tax  bill  due  in 
1958  was  $3.95  per  $100  of  144  per  cent  of 
assessed  value  ($3,974  per  $100  south  of  87th 
street)  or  $3.5224  per  $100  of  assessor’s  full 
valuation  paid  in  1941  and  $5,688  per  $100 


of  assessor’s  full  valuation  paid  in  1958,  an 
increase  in  the  effective  rate,  not  considering 
the  higher  rate  south  of  87th  street,  of  61.5 
per  cent. 

Several  factors  are  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  determination  of  assessed  value  of 
walk-up  apartment  buildings.  In  1943  the 
depreciation  factor  was  frozen  by  the  asses¬ 
sor  and  still  remains  at  that  level,  contrary 
to  public  belief  that  real  estate  taxes  de¬ 
crease  as  an  apartment  building  grows  older 
and  its  usefulness  and  value  decreases,  all 
other  factors  affecting  real  estate  taxes  re¬ 
maining  the  same. 

In  the  process  of  determining  assessed 
value,  discriminating  action  was  taken  in 
1 95 1  against  walk-up  apartment  buildings  of 
nine  apartments  and  over  by  increasing  the 
square  foot  price  computation  by  20  per 
cent.  This  action,  which  was  announced  in 
the  press  by  the  assessor  at  that  time  as  taken 
because  rent  control  was  being  removed,  has 
created  a  differential  which  is  enlarged  as  the 
tax  rate  increases  every  year  until  at  present 
the  tax  bills  for  walk-ups  are  increased  over 
1941  by  a  much  higher  percentage  than  taxes 
for  all  kinds  of  real  estate. 

The  total  tax  levy  of  all  six  taxing  bodies 
extended  in  Chicago  as  reported  by  the  office 
of  the  County  Clerk  was  $190,009,695  for 
taxes  to  be  paid  in  1941  and  $387,952,556 
for  taxes  to  be  paid  in  1958,  an  increase  of 
104.2  per  cent. 

The  Civic  Federation  reports  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  property  taxes  billed  within  Cook 
County  to  be  collected  in  1941  at  $221,031,- 
899  raised  to  $560,350,701  to  be  collected  in 
1958,  or  an  increase  of  153.5  per  cent. 

The  same  organization  reports  assessed 
value  of  property  in  Chicago  exclusive  of 
railroad  and  personal  property  to  be  $1,349,- 
779,983  for  taxes  to  be  paid  in  1941  which 
was  37  per  cent  of  assessor’s  full  valuation 
compared  to  $7,435,212,378  for  taxes  to  be 
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INCREASED  RATES  OF  EXPENSES  FOR  TYPICAL  HEATED.  UNFURNISHED 
WALK  UP  APARTMENT  BLOLDING,  CHICAGO  AREA.  1958  COMPARED  TO  1941 


Classification 

Percentage  Increase 
In  Rate  of  Each 

Factor  Weighting  Each 
Classification  of 

Percentage 
Increase  of 

of  Expense 

Expense 

Expense  to  Total  Expense 

Total  Expense 

Debris  Removal . 

.  160.0% 

1.42% 

2.2720% 

Exterminating  . 

.  60.0 

.29 

.1740 

Fuel  . 

.  123.0 

14.41 

17.7243 

Insurance— Fire . 

.  135.0 

2.48 

3.3480 

Ins.— Workman’s  Compensation  200.0 

.18 

.3600 

Ins.— O.L.T.  Liability  .. 

.  500.0 

.51 

2.5500 

Maintenance  and  Repair 

.  165.0 

22.08 

36.4320 

Management . 

.  122.0 

7.49 

9.1378 

.Miscellaneous . 

.  50.0 

1.87 

.9350 

Payroll . 

.  115.0 

16.85 

19.3775 

Payroll  Taxes . 

.  450.0 

.27 

1.2150 

Real  Estate  Taxes . 

.  126.0 

24.60 

30.9960 

Replacements . 

.  135.0 

3.28 

4.4280 

Supplies . 

.  50.0 

.84 

.4200 

Utilities  . 

.  10.0 

1.64 

.1640 

Water . 

.  135.3 

1.79 

2.4219 

Total 

100.00*^0 

131.9555% 

Increase  of  Total  Expense  1958  over  1941 


paid  in  1958  which  was  144  per  cent  of  asses¬ 
sor’s  full  valuation  or  $3,648,054,008  com¬ 
pared  to  $5, 1 63,34 1 ,929  for  each  of  the  years, 
up  41 .5  per  cent.  This  comparison  makes  no 
allowance  for  assessed  value  of  new  construc¬ 
tion  added  to  the  tax  rolls  during  the  past 
17  years,  for  the  value  of  buildings  removed 
from  the  rolls  by  demolition  or  for  assessed 
value  of  both  land  and  buildings  acquired 
by  government,  charities,  educational,  and 
other  tax  exempt  owners. 

The  Illinois  Chamber  of  Commerce  re¬ 
ports  property  taxes  for  all  districts  in  the 
State  of  Illinois  payable  in  1941  at  $342,787,- 
000  increased  in  1958  to  $1,027,720,000,  for 
an  increase  of  199.8  per  cent,  while  at  the 
same  population  increased  20.8  per  cent, 
personal  income  increased  229.6  per  cent 
and  cost  of  living  increased  91.1  per  cent. 

SUMMING  UP.  .  . 

The  level  of  apartment  building  expenses 
is  extremely  important  in  our  society.  Not 


only  does  it  influence  the  timing,  quantity 
and  location  of  new  housing,  but  it  also  af¬ 
fects  its  character.  Over  the  last  few  years, 
along  with  construction  costs,  it  has  changed 
the  pattern  of  height  and  cubical  content 
of  apartment  buildings,  the  square  foot  area, 
ceiling  height,  number  of  rooms  and  layout 
of  apartments,  and  many  other  apartment 
features  and  services. 

It  appears  difficult  for  the  theorists  outside 
the  field  of  land  economics  to  understand 
why  certain  types  of  multiple  housing  are 
or  are  not  built  from  time  to  time.  The  man 
who  pays  current  bills  for  existing  private 
housing  has  a  much  keener  understanding 
of  the  causes.  He  knows  that  any  kind  of 
multiple  housing,  walk-up  or  elevator  build¬ 
ing  serving  lower-income  families,  middle- 
income  or  high-income  families  will  be  built 
by  private  capital  which  probably  can  se¬ 
cure  adequate  financing  from  conventional 
sources,  when  those  regularly  familiar  with 
such  buildings  (those  who  pay  the  bills)  be- 
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SOMETHING  FOR  TENANTS  TO  PONDER:  JOB  COSTS  THEN  AND  NOW 

1941  1958  Increase 

Washing  walls,  woodwork  and  ceiling  of  an 


average-sized  bathroom . 

Calcimine  a  ceiling  (today  because  of  high 
labor  costs  for  preparation,  most  ceilings 

are  painted) . 

Washable,  plain,  not  ribbed,  window  shade, 

standard  36  in.  by  6  ft.,  no  new  roller . 

Washing  a  window  shade,  no  new  roller . 

Typical  selection  of  apartment  house  wall 

paper,  per  roll . 

Hanging  wall  paper  per  roll,  simple  designs. . 
Installation,  standard  gage  linoleum,  easy-to- 

handle  patterns,  average-sized  kitchen . 

\  small  bookcase  shelving  job,  some  slight 
carpentry  change  or  addition . 


lieve  that  if  built,  the  building  will  bring 
in  through  estimated  rents  over  its  estimated 
useful  life,  enough  money  to  pay  estimated 
expenses  over  the  same  period,  and  to  leave 
over  enough  money  to  return  all  the  costs 
of  construction  together  with  other  costs  of 
setting  up  the  building  as  a  going  business 
long  before  it  is  depleted  economically;  and 
also  to  return  a  profit  on  the  invested  capital 
which  when  computed  on  an  annual  basis 
is  commensurate  with  the  risks  involved  and 
which  compares  favorably  with  the  other 
types  of  investments  that  are  then  available. 
Under  these  conditions  any  theorist  can  have 
any  kind  of  housing  he  suggests,  built  any¬ 
where  he  chooses  at  any  time  by  private 
capital. 

An  analysis  of  operating  expenses  is  of 
interest  to  the  management  profession,  but 
of  little  interest  to  apartment  occupants.  It 
is  easier  for  them  to  evaluate  prices,  how¬ 
ever,  when  they  relate  to  some  type  of  repair 
or  service  which  can  be  seen  within  the 
apartment. 

A  novel  departure  in  leasing  apartments 
would  be  the  use  of  a  lease  employing  a  type 
of  escalator  clause  under  which  rents  would 
automatically  change  according  to  a  pre¬ 


$3.00-33.50 

$10.00 

208% 

2.50 

14.00-15.00 

480% 

1.32 

2.75-2.90 

114% 

20^-35^ 

50^-75^ 

127% 

m 

1.25 

257% 

1. 00 

3.00-4.00 

250% 

18.00 

63.00 

250% 

20.00 

60.00-75.00 

238% 

determined  scale  as  each  expense  item 
changed  upward  or  downward  by  market 
price  changes.  j 

Apartment  dwellers  would  probably  then 
become  more  interested  in  civic  affairs  and  i 
would  know  beforehand  what  a  new  school 
swimming  pool  bond  issue  or  new  library 
building,  with  resulting  real  estate  tax  in-  i 
creases,  what  increased  coal  miner  wages  or 
freight  rates  with  resulting  fuel  price 
changes,  or  what  increased  janitor  wages  or 
maintenance  costs  would  do  to  the  rental 
structure. 

This  is  not  an  original  plan  for  setting 
prices.  It  is  being  used  by  contractors  in 
cost-plus  contracts,  by  unions  in  the  cost  of  ^ 
living  clause  of  their  wage  scale  contracts,  I 
by  utilities  in  cost  of  coal  and  gas  adjustment  ' 
factors  in  the  setting  of  rates,  and  in  leasing  | 
commercial  and  industrial  properties  under 
net  leases. 

In  practice,  of  course,  such  a  program 
would  be  unwieldy  in  property  manage¬ 
ment,  even  though  in  theory  it  would  be 
ideal  to  pass  on  immediately  to  a  tenant  his 
share  of  an  increased  building  expense  in 
the  month  in  which  the  expense  rate  change 
became  effective.  I 


Plan  your  time  right  each  day— and  make  judicious  use  of  those  man¬ 
agement  tools  which  will  streamline  the  progratn.  It’s  the  way  to  build 
efficiency  for  the  management  office,  and  unn  a  profit  in  spite  of  moder¬ 
ate  fees. 


THE  ROAD  TO  EFFICIENCY  IN 
MANAGEMENT  OFFICE  OPERATION 
by  A.  T.  Beckwith,  CPM 


The  TERM  “management  office  operation” 
means  to  me  agency  management  rather 
than  owner  management.  Therefore,  we 
look  at  the  difference  in  the  allotment 
of  usable  income  to  meet  the  cost  of  operat¬ 
ing  an  efficient  management  office.  In  the 
case  of  owner  management,  where  100 
per  cent  of  the  income  is  usable  in  some 
manner  by  the  owner  for  management  and 
for  other  expense,  untold  hours  can  be  de¬ 
voted  to  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing 
because  it  may  suit  the  whims  of  the  owner¬ 
ship.  On  the  other  hand,  agency  manage¬ 
ment  contemplates  the  operation  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  management  function  for  a  minor 
per  cent  of  the  income,  out  of  which  the 
agent  must  pay  all  overhead,  including  pay¬ 
roll,  office  expense,  operating  costs  such  as 
rental,  telephone,  telegraph,  advertising, 
etc.;  for  5  per  cent  of  the  income  he  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  do  a  far  better  job  than  owner 
management  that  may  have  100  per  cent  of 
the  income  with  which  to  work.  All  of  this 
means  that  the  agency  office  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  become  highly  efficient. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  advisable  to  have  an 

A.  T.  Beckwith  is  vice  president  in  charge  of 
property  management  for  The  Keyes  Company  of 
Miami,  Florida. 


organization  properly  identified  in  the  man¬ 
agement  agency’s  business  is  of  any  great 
consequence.  The  organization  chart  ob¬ 
viously  would  show  the  flow  of  authority  and 
responsibility  and  the  general  activities  and 
functions  of  each  member  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  organization.  The  director  of  the  man¬ 
agement  operation  should  be  a  person  with 
imagination,  drive,  determination  and  the 
ability  to  establish  promotion  activities  that 
are  successful.  The  operation  would  involve 
the  development  of  modernization  of  prop¬ 
erties,  merchants’  associations,  creation  of 
additional  neighborhood  parking,  promo¬ 
tion  of  leasing  of  vacant  space  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions.  There  are,  of  course,  many  other  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  organization,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  maintenance  operation  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  collections  in  any  property. 

PLANNING  THE  TIME 

Although  the  managing  agency  is  dealing 
with  real  property  and  improvements  gen¬ 
erally,  it  is  also  dealing  primarily  with  man¬ 
power  and  the  efficient  use  of  time. 

To  avoid  going  around  in  circles  and 
winding  up  with  much  undone  activity  daily 
—if  the  office  opens  at  8:30  in  the  morning, 
the  management  men  should  be  on  the  job 
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at  8:30  and  immediately  take  care  of  the 
mail  that  was  received  late  in  the  afternoon 
before,  as  well  as  that  which  comes  in  at  9:00 
or  9:30  in  the  morning.  By  11  o’clock,  all 
investigative  matters  requiring  immediate 
attention  by  means  of  correspondence  can 
be  out  of  the  way,  and  whatever  important 
appointments  need  to  be  made  for  the  day 
can  commence  at  1 1 :00  a.  m.  or  later. 

It  is  always  the  aim  of  a  good  management 
agency  to  reply  daily  upon  receipt  of  cor¬ 
respondence  and  to  have  an  excellent  repu¬ 
tation  for  prompt  handling  of  all  matters.  If 
appointments  are  made  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  day,  this  can  be  completed  by 
3:30  or  4  o’clock,  at  which  time  the  manager 
returns  to  the  office  for  the  signing  of  his 
mail  which  in  the  meantime  has  been  typed 
and  prepared  for  signature.  All  mail  is  then 
sent  out  at  approximately  4:00  p.  m.  and  his 
desk  is  reasonably  clean  except  for  that  mail 
which  has  come  in  during  the  afternoon. 

It  will  be  noted  also  that  while  the  man¬ 
ager  is  dictating,  his  secretary  or  clerk  in  the 
office  is  filing  the  previous  day’s  correspond¬ 
ence;  and  after  he  has  finished  his  dictating, 
his  secretary  would  then  be  prepared  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  handling  of  all  of  his  corre¬ 
spondence,  getting  it  typed  and  ready  for 
him  to  sign  at  4  o’clock.  This  makes  for  a 
very  efficiently-run  office  and  there  is  never 
any  5  o’clock  pandemonium  when  the  boss 
rushes  in,  having  failed  to  do  something  dur¬ 
ing  the  afternoon,  must  get  it  out  immedi¬ 
ately,  has  to  go  out  tonight,  and  the  girls  are 
all  upset  and  excited.  All  of  this  is  com¬ 
pletely  avoided  by  simple  planning  and  the 
right  use  of  the  time  each  day. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  in  agency 
management,  since  the  use  of  manpower 
must  be  stretched  over  a  great  many  hours 
and  a  great  amount  of  distance,  the  individ¬ 
ual  develops  a  great  deal  of  ability  in  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  his  dictation,  so  that  his  secretary 


types  it  directly  from  the  machine  and  does 
not  have  any  backing  and  filling  in,  retyping 
and  re-interpreting  to  do.  This  makes  for  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  management  man,  as  well  as 
of  his  secretary. 

In  regard  to  appointments,  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  way  that  an  agency  can  operate  profita¬ 
bly  is  to  do  as  much  operation  from  its  cen¬ 
tral  headquarters  as  possible,  thus  having 
people  coming  in  for  appointments,  rather 
than  having  the  management  men  out  trail¬ 
ing  people  constantly  and  wasting  hours  of 
time  daily.  It  is  a  fact  that  a  person  in  an  of¬ 
fice  can  accomplish  10  to  20  times  as  much 
volume  in  a  given  time  from  his  office  than 
he  could  by  running  out  to  a  distant  area 
upon  every  occasion.  In  other  words,  the 
management  men  are  encouraged  to  cen¬ 
tralize  their  activity  in  the  office  and  to  take 
advantage  of  every  tool  that  the  profession 
permits. 

USE  OF  MANAGEMENT  TOOLS 

The  tools  which  permit  agency  manage¬ 
ment  to  function  on  a  profitable  basis  are, 
first  of  all,  local  telephone.  This  is  a  great 
timesaver,  since  it  might  be  possible  to  make 
20  or  30  telephone  calls  in  an  hour’s  time, 
instead  of  only  one  personal  call,  had  the  in¬ 
dividual  hopped  in  his  car  and  taken  a  run  I 
out  to  a  property  to  check  on  something  or 
other.  Obviously,  there  are  emergencies  \ 
when  only  personal  contact  will  do;  but 
there  are  many  other  instances  when  the  tele¬ 
phone  call  will  do  just  as  well,  and  under  ^ 
agency  management  the  lengthening  of  the 
shadow  of  the  management  men  can  be  done 
so  very  greatly  by  the  expert  use  of  the  tele¬ 
phone. 

The  next  item,  local  letters:  These  are  of 
tremendous  advantage,  as  they  can  be  dic¬ 
tated  in  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes  instead  of 
holding  a  conference  with  someone  for  30  or 
40  minutes  and  they  also  record  the  ap-  i 
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proach  to  a  transaction.  The  record  is  tre¬ 
mendously  important  at  any  time.  Here 
again  much  skill  can  be  developed  in  the  dic¬ 
tation  of  letters  that  are  short,  concise  and 
accurate. 

Airmail  letters:  The  use  of  airmail  letters 
is  extremely  important  as  it  enables  us  to 
communicate  with  owners,  tenants  or  others 
practically  overnight,  to  get  really  early  re- 
sjx)nses  and  at  the  same  time  tell  a  full  and 
complete  story  economically. 

Telegrams:  Their  use  is  limited  but  there 
are  instances  when  we  want  to  have  some¬ 
thing  on  record  and  want  a  response  within  a 
few  hours.  In  this  instance  we  do  use  tele¬ 
grams. 

Long  distance  telephone  calls:  Although 
such  calls  often  originate  at  the  other  end, 
coming  from  owners  or  associate  agents,  the 
Management  Department  itself  seldom  uses 
long  distance  calls.  They  may  be  made  at 
the  insistence  of  a  prospective  tenant  or  leas¬ 
ing  salesman  who  must  have  an  immediate 
answer  from  an  owner.  There  are,  of  course, 
other  instances  when  it  may  be  necessary  for 
us  to  report  some  current  situation  to  an 
owner  by  long  distance  telephone.  In  any 
event,  w'e  confirm  the  facts  by  letter.  In  this 


way  we  are  able  to  keep  our  files  in  proper 
shape,  and  should  any  disputes  arise  later,  we 
have  the  record  to  refer  to,  and  are  not  left 
merely  with  a  memory  of  what  somebody 
said  weeks  ago  over  the  telephone. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  future  re¬ 
minder.  The  No.  1  item  here  is  the  use  of  a 
memorandum  book,  appointment  book,  etc., 
which  records  everything  that  you  want  to 
remind  yourself  to  do  or  that  you  have  prom¬ 
ised  to  do.  Such  matters  should  be  faithfully 
recorded,  perhaps  in  a  pocket  memo  book  as 
the  thought  occurs,  and  in  an  appointment 
book  as  appointments  are  arranged.  The  ful¬ 
fillment  of  all  promises  is  the  first  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  a  good  management  man. 

The  folloxv-up  system  which  is  generally 
used  in  our  ordinary  correspondence  is  like 
a  mariner’s  chart.  The  manager  is  able  to 
navigate  by  correspondence,  by  use  of  the 
follow'-up  file.  Obviously,  in  management 
there  are  hundreds  of  detailed  items  that 
must  be  given  attention  and  it  is  not  possible 
for  any  one  person  to  retain  all  of  this  in  his 
mind  or  to  recall  when  he  should  give  it  at¬ 
tention  again.  The  follow-up  or  tickler  file 
does  just  this  and  is  one  of  the  manager’s 
most  important  tools. 


This  Florida  company  has  introduced  something  new  in  the  way  of 
signs  on  properties.  The  idea  has  worked  out  well,  cost  is  reasonable, 
effect  on  the  inquiring  public  is  excellent. 


EVER  TRY  AN  INTERCHANGEABLE  TYPE  OF 
FOR-RENT  SIGN? 

by  Henry  H.  Wright,  CPM 


Our  company  manages  all  types  of  single¬ 
family  buildings,  from  the  less  expensive 
type  of  home,  which  rents  for  $40  to  $50  per 
month  to  the  more  modern  three-bedroom, 
two-bath,  luxury-type  homes  renting  for  as 
much  as  $250  per  month. 

For  many  years  it  was  common  practice 
here  in  the  Jacksonville  area  for  all  rental 
agents  to  use  a  simple  type  of  paper  or  paste¬ 
board  For  Rent  sign,  fastened  to  the  prop¬ 
erty  for  rent.  In  addition  to  the  agent’s  signa¬ 
ture  and  the  words  “For  Rent,”  these  signs 
usually  had  some  identifying  feature  such 
as  the  color  of  the  sign,  an  overlay  on  the 
sign,  or  the  design  of  the  sign.  This  type  of 
simple,  pasteboard  sign  was  used  by  Stock- 
ton,  Whatley,  Davin  &  Company  until  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

During  World  War  II,  this  company  rep¬ 
resented  the  Federal  government  in  the 
management  of  a  large  number  of  prop¬ 
erties  which  were  leased  by  the  government 
and  converted  into  multi-unit  apartment 
buildings.  In  many  cases  these  buildings  in 
their  original  design  were  not  apartment 
houses.  Some  were  dwellings,  some  had  been 
apartment  buildings  with  very  large  units, 

Henry  Wright  is  assistant  vice  president  of  Stock- 
ton,  Whatley,  Davin  &  Company  of  Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


and  some  had  been  commercial  buildings 
and  even  office  buildings. 

After  the  war,  when  the  housing  shortage 
ended  in  Jacksonville,  we  found  that  to  put 
up  a  simple  For  Rent  sign  was  confusing  to 
the  public;  so  we  had  printed  in  black  on 
white  background,  on  a  strip  of  pasteboard, 
the  word  Apartment.  This  could  be  tacked 
to  the  building  along  with  our  For  Rent 
sign,  to  indicate  that  the  entire  building 
was  not  for  rent  but  simply  an  apartment 
therein. 

Later,  when  a  new  supply  of  For  Rent 
signs  was  needed  we  had  two  types  made. 
One  stated  simply  “For  Rent”  and  the  other 
had  the  word  “Apartment”  above  the  phrase 
“For  Rent”;  but  the  remainder  of  the  sign 
was  designed  and  finished  to  be  identical 
with  the  simple  For  Rent  sign.  This  proved 
reasonably  satisfactory  for  certain  types  of 
properties  but  not  for  the  nicer  type  of  apart¬ 
ment  buildings  and  houses  where  shrubbery, 
steel  casement  windows,  and  other  factors 
made  it  impractical  to  put  up  paper  signs. 
It  was  also  our  opinion  that  a  paper  sign 
tacked  to  a  high-class  apartment  building 
or  house  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  build¬ 
ing  itself. 

It  was  at  this  stage  that  we  began  using 
a  stake  sign,  which  could  be  set  in  the  ground 
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Intercliaiigeable  strips  permit  easy  adaptability  to  the  property  at  hand.  I'liis  stake  sign 
is  made  by  fastening  the  frame  to  a  steel  angle  iron  stake.  Background  is  cream  in  color,  the 
border  a  light  brown.  Lettering  is  black  except  for  Realtor,  which  is  white  on  red. 


in  front  of  the  apartment  building  or  dwell¬ 
ing  that  was  for  rent.  Some  signs,  which  we 
used  in  front  of  dwellings,  simply  stated  “For 
Rent,”  while  other  signs  said  “Apartment 
for  Rent.”  In  every  case  we  used  a  standard 
signature,  showing  our  Realtor  designa¬ 
tion,  our  office  address,  and  phone  number; 
also  a  standard  color  scheme  was  used.  Later 
we  discovered  that,  particularly  for  apart¬ 
ment  buildings,  we  were  not  giving  enough 
information  on  these  signs,  and  so  w’e  estab¬ 
lished  a  standard-size  sign  big  enough  to 
carry  such  information  as  One  Bedroom,  or 
Kitchen  Equipment,  or  Steam  Heat,  or  sim¬ 
ilar  information  which  we  felt  would  help 
to  inform  the  public  of  the  type  of  unit 
available.  In  some  cases  we  used  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  wording,  such  as  One  Bedroom,  Kit¬ 
chen  Equipped,  or  Two  Bedroom,  Steam 
Heat.  There  was  also  the  matter  of  whether 
units  were  furnished  or  unfurnished,  and  we 
had  some  signs  showing  “Eurnished  Apart¬ 
ment  For  Rent.” 

A  problem  then  arose.  When  our  field 
man  was  out  in  the  department  automobile 
inspecting  properties  and  putting  up  signs, 
he  frequently  found  that  although  he  had  a 
stake  sign  in  the  car,  it  did  not  have  the 


right  wording.  very  limited  number  of 
stake  signs  could  be  carried  in  the  car;  when 
too  many  were  carried,  they  would  rub  or 
bounce  together  and  ruin  the  paint.  It  was 
then  that  we  tried  our  first  interchangeable 
sign.  This  sign  had  two  reversible  strips, 
which  made  it  possible  for  the  sign  to  say 
.Apartment  For  Rent,  Unfurnished,  One 
Bedroom,  or  by  reversing  the  strips  the  signs 
would  read  Apartment  For  Rent,  Furnished, 
Two  Bedroom.  The  reverse  of  each  termi¬ 
nology  could  also  be  used.  We  found  that 
although  these  signs  cost  a  few  dollars  more 
to  produce,  much  time  was  saved  in  putting 
up  signs  and  we  considered  the  signs  most 
successful. 

More  recently  here  in  Jacksonville,  more 
single-family  dwelling  vacancies  have  oc¬ 
curred,  and  we  have  tried  a  third  type  of 
interchangeable  sign  (see  photographs). 
With  this  sign  we  can  show  either  house  or 
apartment,  either  furnished  or  unfurnished, 
and  by  using  two  separate  strips  we  can  show 
a  unit  to  have  one  to  four  bedrooms. 

This  sign  is  made  by  fastening  the  frame 
to  a  steel  angle  iron  stake  which  has  a  sharp 
point,  and  bolting  the  sign  to  the  angle  iron. 
The  background  of  the  sign  is  cream  and 
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the  border  is  a  light  brown.  All  lettering 
on  the  sign  is  black  except  the  word  Realtor, 
which  is  lettered  in  white  on  a  red  back¬ 
ground.  This  type  of  signature  has  now  been 
used  by  Stockton,  Whatley,  Davin  &  Com¬ 
pany  for  many  years  and  the  red  background 
for  the  word  Realtor  is  a  distinguishing 
characteristic. 

Of  the  15  to  20  stake  signs  we  are  using 
at  this  time,  several  vary  in  size,  but  all  use 
the  standard  color  and  signature  copy.  At 
present  we  are  using  one  interchangeable 
sign  both  for  houses  and  apartments  and 
three  interchangeable  signs  for  apartments 
furnished  and  unfurnished  and  with  an  in¬ 
terchangeable  unit  number  for  the  bed¬ 
rooms.  The  remainder  of  our  signs  have 
fixed  copy.  Our  man  doing  outside  inspect¬ 
ing  and  putting  up  signs  keeps  a  running 
record  of  all  of  the  signs.  Occasionally  a  sign 


is  carried  off  or  stolen,  but  our  losses  have 
been  very  minor. 

Signs  cost  from  $13  to  $18  depending  on 
the  size  of  the  sign  and  amount  of  the  copy. 
We  standardized  our  signs  as  to  size  recently, 
and  this  standard  size  costs  us,  without  the 
interchangeable  fixture,  from  $15  to  $18  de¬ 
pending  on  the  amount  of  copy.  With  the 
interchangeable  feature,  the  price  graduates 
up  to  $22  for  the  most  elaborate  sign. 

We  find  that  with  proper  care  each  sign 
has  a  life  of  about  18  months,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  type  of  sign  saves  us  time  and 
money  because  of  the  interchangeable  fea¬ 
ture,  and  also  is  more  appropriate  to  certain 
types  of  properties  than  a  paper  sign  tacked 
on  the  building.  We  continue  to  use  paste¬ 
board  For  Rent  and  Apartment  For  Rent 
signs  tacked  on  some  properties,  particularly 
in  the  lower  price  range. 


Statement  Required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  Amended  by  the  Acts 
of  March  3,  1933,  and  July  2,  1946  (Title  39,  United  States  Code,  Section  233)  Showing 
The  Ownership,  Management,  and  Circulation  of 
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1.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor, 
managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are:  Publisher, 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management,  36  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago  3,  111.;  Editor,  H.  P.  Holmes,  6U7  Shelby  St.  at 
Congress,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Managing  editor,  Olive  Dyer,  36 
S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  3,  Ill.;  Business  manager,  Olive 
Dyer,  36  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  3,  Ill. 

2.  The  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation,  its  name 
and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  immediately  there¬ 
under  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning 
or  holding  1  mreent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  stock. 
If  not  owned  oy  a  corporation,  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a 
partnership  or  other  unincorporated  firm,  its  name  and 
address,  as  well  as  that  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.) 

Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  (non-profit  organiza¬ 
tion),  36  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  3,  III. 

3.  The  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 

Sworn 


security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  percent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities 
are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  Paragraphs  2  and  3  include,  in  cases  where  the 
stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation, 
the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such 
trustee  is  acting;  also  the  statements  in  the  two  para¬ 
graphs  show  the  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock¬ 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securi¬ 
ties  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner. 

5.  The  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this 
publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or 
otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  12  months 
preceding  the  date  shown  above  was:  (This  information 
IS  required  from  daily,  weekly,  semiweekly,  and  tri¬ 
weekly  newspapers  only.) 

OLIVE  DYER,  Business  Manager 

I  and  subscribed  before  me  this  2nd  day  of  December,  1958 
JANKIE  B.  BABB  (Notary  Public) 
(My  commission  expires  October,  I960) 
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J{ew  Certifications 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


The  title  of  "Certified  Property  Manager"  has  been 
conferred  upon  the  following  individuals  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

GEORGE  W.  MUELLER  [1917] 

1215  Westwood  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Born:  Los  Angeles,  California,  October  15,  1920;  as¬ 
sociated  with  James  M.  Udall,  Inc.  as  vice  president: 
3i/i  years  of  experience  in  the  management  of  resi¬ 
dences,  store  and  office  buildings,  and  shopping 
centers:  received  A. A.  degree  from  Los  .\ngeles  City 
College:  attended  IREM  management  courses  at 
Lake  Arrowhead  (1958):  member  of  Los  .\ngeles 
Realty  Board  and  Los  Angeles  Junior  Realtors;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Greater  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

• 

ALEX  Z.  PERLSTEIN  [1918] 

252  Asylum  Street 
Hartford,  Connectticut 

Born:  Russia,  September  15,  1894:  owner  of  Alex  Z. 
Perlstein,  Management;  8  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  field;  has  engaged  for  6  years  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  residential,  store  and  office  buildings:  at¬ 
tended  IREM  management  course  at  Boston  (1957); 
active  member  of  Real  Estate  Board  of  Greater 
Hartford,  Inc.;  professional  territory  covers  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Connecticut. 

EUGENE  J.  DAVIDSON  [1919] 

1719  Ponce  De  Leon  Boulevard 
Coral  Gables,  Florida 


in  evening  division  of  University  of  Miami  and 
Lindsley  Hopkins  Vocational  School;  professional 
territory  covers  Coral  Gables,  Southwest  Miami, 
Florida. 

JAMES  D.  BAKER,  JR.  [1920] 

2014  Arcadia  Place 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

Born:  Jacksonville,  Florida,  December  21,  1924;  for 
the  past  6  years  has  been  president  of  Baker  &  Mc- 
Cary,  Inc.  engaging  in  brokerage,  insurance  and 
management  of  single-family  homes  and  apartment 
buildings:  received  B.S.B..-\.  degree  from  llniversity 
of  Florida:  associate  member  of  Jacksonville  Board 
of  Realtors:  past  president  of  Jacksonville  Property 
Managers’  Association;  member  of  .Advisory  Board 
of  Boys  Home  .Association;  professional  territory- 
covers  Duval  County,  Florida. 

JOHN  H.  HIGBEE,  JR.  [1921] 

317  W.  Forsyth  Street 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

Born:  Jacksonville,  Florida,  February  27,  1916: 
partner  in  firm  of  Foland  &:  Higbee;  20  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  real  estate  field:  has  specialized  in 
management  of  residential  and  store  buildings;  re¬ 
ceived  B.S.B.,A.  degree  from  University  of  Florida: 
holds  membership  in  Jacksonville  Board  of  Real¬ 
tors  and  local  Property  Managers  .Association;  serves 
on  Jacksonville  Annexation  Committee  through  ap¬ 
pointment  by  City  Council:  professional  territory 
covers  Duval  County,  Florida. 


Born:  Miami,  Florida,  November  21,  1928;  owner 
of  Davidson  Associates,  Realtors:  has  been  active  in 
the  real  estate  field  for  1 1  years;  experience  includes 
management  of  residential,  store  and  office  build¬ 
ings,  mortgage  lending,  construction,  and  apprais¬ 
ing;  has  been  court-appointed  appraiser  and  chair¬ 
man  of  appraisal  committee  for  local  Board: 
received  B.B.A.  degree  from  University  of  Miami: 
attended  IREM  management  course  at  Jacksonville 
(1957):  active  member  and  officer  of  Coral  Gables 
Board  of  Realtors  and  of  the  Florida  .Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards:  holds  membership  in  the  Coral 
Gables  Apartment  Association,  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  in  NIREB;  instructor-dean  in  local 
Board’s  license  law  school;  instructor  in  real  estate 


GEORGE  L.  ELLIOTT  [1922] 

919  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Born:  Chicago,  Illinois,  February  16,  1906;  associ¬ 
ated  with  Browne  &  .Storch,  Inc.  as  building  man¬ 
ager;  31  years  of  experience  in  real  estate  field: 
specializes  in  management  of  co-operative  apart¬ 
ment  buildings:  attended  IREM  management 
course  in  Chicago  (1947):  associate  member  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Real  Estate  Board:  served  on  original  Morton 
Grove  Planning  Commission  and  Board  of  .Appeals: 
vice  president  of  Apartment  Building  Owners  and 
Managers  Association  of  Chicago:  chairman  of  rent¬ 
ing  and  management  division  of  North  Side  Real 
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Estate  Board  (1954-55);  professional  territory  covers 
Chicago,  Illinois,  and  metropolitan  area. 

CHARLES  M.  MARSTELLER,  JR.  [1923] 

934  Ellsworth  Drive 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland 

Born;  Washington,  D.C.,  October  7,  1926;  owner  ol 
C.  M.  Marsteller,  Jr.,  Real  Estate;  10  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  management  of  residential,  store,  office, 
warehouse  and  industrial  buildings;  also  experi¬ 
enced  in  appraising,  and  land  planning  and  de¬ 
velopment;  received  B.S.  degree  from  University  of 
Maryland;  attended  IREM  management  course  in 
Washington,  D.C.  (1956);  active  member  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  County  Board  of  Realtors,  Inc.;  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Kensington  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
trustee  of  Boys  Club  of  Washington,  D.C.;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Georges  County,  Maryland,  and  Northwest  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

MARTIN  S.  BERMAN  [1924] 

131  Park  Drive 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Born:  Boston,  Massachusetts,  May  30,  1933;  partner 
in  Berman  Realty  Company;  8  years’  experience  in 
apartment  building  management;  received  B.S.  de¬ 
gree  from  Boston  University;  attended  IREM  man¬ 
agement  course  in  Washington,  D.C.  (1956);  mem¬ 
ber  of  Education  and  Admissions  Committees  of 
Boston  R.  E.  Bd.;  has  served  as  vice  president  of 
Rental  Housing  Assoc.;  member  of  American  Red 
Cross  local  Disaster  Survey  Committee,  and  Newton 
Civil  Defense;  lecturer  on  real  estate  subjects  at 
Boston  University;  professional  territory  covers  the 
city  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  vicinity. 

L.  E.  GILBERT  [1925] 

620  Northwestern  Bank  Building 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Born:  Big  Lake,  Minnesota,  September  28,  1899; 
has  been  active  in  the  real  estate  business  since 
1917;  is  executive  vice  president  and  treasurer  of 
Northwestern  Mortgage  Company  engaging  in 
brokerage,  appraising,  mortgage  lending,  farm  man¬ 
agement,  and  management  of  residential  and  com¬ 
mercial  properties;  president  of  Minneapolis  Board 
of  Realtors  (1958);  member  of  NIREB,  NIFB, 
Minnesota  Assoc,  of  Realtors,  Mortgage  Bankers 
Assoc,  of  America,  Minnesota  Farm  Managers  As¬ 
soc.,  and  Building  Owners  and  Managers  Assoc,  of 
Minneapolis:  serves  on  Development  Committee  of 
Downtown  Council  of  Minneapolis;  professional 
territory  covers  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  and  sub¬ 
urbs,  in  city  management  division;  Minnesota, 


North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Iowa  in  farm  man¬ 
agement  division, 

JOHN  W.  GREEN  MAN  [1926] 

220  Lowry  Medical  Arts  Building 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Born:  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  January  7,  1923;  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Arcade  Investment  Company:  sf)ccializcs 
in  the  management  of  medical  office  buildings;  re¬ 
ceived  B.B..A.  degree  from  University  of  Minnesota; 
attended  IREM  management  course  at  Chicago 
(1954);  active  member  of  St.  Paul  Board  of  Realtors, 
Inc.;  member  of  Bd.  of  Dir.  of  Downtown  St.  Paul, 
Inc.,  St.  Paul  Safety  Council,  St.  Paul  Council  of 
Human  Relations,  Junior  and  Senior  Chambers  of 
Commerce;  received  Mayor’s  certificate  of  merit  for 
work  on  City  Charter  Amendment  Citizens  Com¬ 
mittee;  professional  territory  covers  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
nesota. 

RONALD  N.  GASS  [1927] 

500  First  National  Bank  Building 
Omaha,  Nebraska 

Born:  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  March  6,  1927;  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  National  Company  of  Omaha  as  prop¬ 
erty  manager;  5  years  of  experience  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  residential  and  store  buildings;  received 
B.S.  degree  from  University  of  Omaha;  attended 
IREM  management  course  in  Kansas  City  (1956): 
salesman  member  of  Omaha  Real  Estate  Board;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  sur¬ 
rounding  area. 

SYLVAN  I.  SELIGMAN  [1928] 

722  Federal  Street 
Camden,  New  Jersey 

Born;  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  November  7, 
1907;  vice  president  of  Camden  Realty  Co.;  for  26 
years  has  engaged  in  every  phase  of  the  real  estate 
business  including  appraising,  mortgage  financing, 
brokerage  and  management  of  residential  and  com¬ 
mercial  buildings,  garages  and  parking  lots;  director 
of  Oaklyn  Building  &:  Loan  .Association;  So.  Jersey 
chairman  of  Foundation  for  Integrated  Education: 
member  of  Camden  County  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Camden  County  Board  of  Realtors  and  South  Jersey 
Home  Buildings  .Association;  professional  territory 
covers  Camden  and  Gloucester  Counties,  as  well  as 
portions  of  Burlington  County  in  New  Jersey. 

HENRY  J.  SHAHEEN  [1929] 

15  North  Avenue,  East 
Cranford,  New  Jersey 

Born:  Cranford,  New  Jersey,  August  23,  1912;  part¬ 
ner  in  Shaheen  Agency;  27  years’  experience  in  the 
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management  of  residential  buildings;  experience 
also  includes  land  development  and  building;  holds 
membership  in  Cranford  Real  Estate  Board;  mem¬ 
ber  of  Metropolitan  Home  Builders  Association; 
organizer  and  past  president  of  Home  Builders  As¬ 
sociation  of  metropolitan  New  Jersey;  professional 
territory  covers  Union  County,  New  Jersey. 

DONALD  F.  MULLIN  [1930] 

327  Montgomery  Street 
Syracuse,  New  York 

Born:  Syracuse,  New  York,  September  21,  1901;  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  of  Pomeroy  Organization, 
Inc.;  has  been  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  for 
30  years;  experience  includes  brokerage,  appraising, 
mortgage  lending,  building  and  management  of 
residences,  office  building  and  commercial  prop¬ 
erties;  holds  membership  in  Real  Estate  Board  of 
Onondaga,  Inc.;  past  president  of  New'  York  State 
Chapter  of  .AIREA;  past  president  of  Syracuse  Real 
Estate  Board:  member  of  NAREB,  N.Y.  Soc.  of 
Real  Estate  Appraisers,  and  C.  of  C.:  has  lectured 
on  real  estate  subjects  at  various  clubs  in  Syracuse 
and  Central  New  York  towns,  and  has  furnished 
local  newspapers,  television  and  radio  stations  with 
articles  pertaining  to  real  estate;  professional  terri¬ 
tory  covers  Syracuse  and  Central  New  York  State. 

E.  EUGENE  SCHWARTZ  [1931] 

39  E.  Market  Street 
Akron,  Ohio 

Born:  Akron,  Ohio,  August  13,  1918;  for  the  past  5 
years  has  been  president  of  The  Schwartz  Realty 
Company:  has  engaged  in  appraising,  brokerage, 
building  and  management  of  residential,  office  and 
store  buildings,  and  commercial  properties:  holds 
membership  in  The  Akron  Real  Estate  Board  and 
Akron  Chamber  of  Commerce:  former  officer  of  the 
West  Akron  Lions  Club,  Akron  Jewish  Center  and 
Jewish  Vocational  Service;  professional  territory 
covers  Summit  County,  Ohio,  and  outlying  counties 
of  Medina,  Portage  and  Wayne,  Ohio. 

RICHARD  J.  SCHMIDT  [1932] 

167  S.  High  Street 
Salem,  Oregon 

Born:  Richardton,  North  Dakota,  April  9,  1914;  as¬ 
sociated  with  State  Finance  Company  as  manager  of 
real  estate  department:  has  had  11  years  of  real 
estate  experience  engaging  in  brokerage,  appraising 
and  management  of  residential,  store  and  office 
buildings;  attended  IREM  management  courses  at 
Lake  Arrowhead  (1958);  holds  membership  in  Salem 
Board  of  Realtors,  Salem  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Urban  Land  Institute:  professional  territory 
covers  Marion  and  Polk  Counties  in  Oregon. 


W.  1.  BERMAN  [1933] 

709  Grant  Building 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Born:  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  October  12,  1911: 
owner  of  W.  1.  Berman  &  Co.;  has  had  7  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  management  of  residential,  store 
and  office  buildings,  and  garages;  experience  also 
includes  appraising,  mortgage  lending  and  broker¬ 
age:  received  A.B.  degree  from  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh:  attended  IREM  management  courses  in 
Pittsburgh  (1958);  serv’es  on  the  Bd.  of  Gov.  of  the 
Greater  Pittsburgh  Board  of  Realtors;  accredited 
senior  member  of  the  Society  of  Residential  Ap¬ 
praisers:  lecturer  on  real  estate  subjects  before  Serv¬ 
ice  Clubs  and  Civic  groups;  professional  territory 
covers  .Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania. 

LON  H.  GRANT  [1934] 

345  Fourth  .Avenue 
PiiTSBURGH,  Pennsylvania 

Born:  Richardsville,  Pennsylvania,  October  30, 
1915;  has  owned  and  operated  the  Porter  &  Mac- 
Dowell  Company  for  17  years;  specialized  in  man¬ 
agement  of  residential,  store  and  office  buildings;  is 
a  member  of  the  Bd.  of  Gov.  of  Greater  Pittsburgh 
Board  of  Realtors:  professional  territory  covers 
Pittsburgh  and  environs  in  western  Pennsylvania. 

W.  J.  CARVER  [1935] 

1 008  Garrison  Street 
Amarillo,  Texas 

Born:  Seattle,  Washington,  September  1,  1912:  as¬ 
sociated  with  Ricks-Maguire  Company  as  assistant 
secretary;  engages  in  mortgage  lending,  brokerage 
and  management  of  residential,  store  and  office 
buildings;  holds  active  membership  in  Amarillo 
Real  Estate  Board:  member  of  NIREB;  professional 
territory  covers  all  of  the  Texas  Panhandle,  as  well 
as  parts  of  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma. 

NAP.  KAPINSKY  [1936] 

31 1  Lisgar  Street 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada 

Born:  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada,  December  1,  1910; 
for  22  years  has  specialized  in  the  field  of  property 
management;  is  associated  with  Bert  Katz  Real 
Estate  Co.:  attended  IREM  Management  course  in 
Boston  (1957):  affiliated  with  NAREB;  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  Ottawa  B’nai  B’rith;  serves  on  Jewish  Com¬ 
munity  Council  Committee  on  Youth  Work  and  on 
B’nai  B’rith  Regional  Council;  professional  terri¬ 
tory  covers  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada. 


National  and  Chapter  Officers 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MAXAGEM  ENT 


NATIONAL  OFFICERS-1959 


PRESIDENT 

F.  ORIN  \VrK)DBl!RY 

711  E.  South  Temple  Street _ Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

REGIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENTS 

Arkansas,  Kansas,  Afissonri,  Oklahoma 

Chari  FS  H.  Ciiristf.l,  First  Vice  President 

804  Pine  Street . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Puerto  Rico 
A.  T.  Beck  WITH 

234  Biscayne  Boulevard . Miami,  Fla. 

Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming 
Cearence  V.  Coleman 

1740  Broadway . Denver,  Colo. 

Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 

South  Dakota 

Hal  G.  Easton 

4239  Farnam  Street . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin 
William  S.  Everett 

919  N.  Michigan  Avenue . Chicago,  Ill. 

Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Quebec 
Howard  H.  Gilbert 

1810  Massachusetts  Avenue . Cambridge,  Mass. 

Delaware,  Washington,  D.C.,  Maryland, 

Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia 
Joseph  J.  Gumberg 

427  Fourth  Avenue . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

Tennessee,  Virginia 
J.  R.  Light 

713  Georgia  Avenue . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

California,  Nevada,  Philippine  Islands, 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Franklyn  H.  Lyons 

105  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Alaska,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington 
Frank  W.  Nolan 

The  Natl.  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Seattle 

2nd  and  Spring  Streets . Seattle,  Wash. 

Michigan,  Ohio,  Manitoba,  Ontario 
R.  Gordon  Tarr 

312  1st  National  Bank  Building . Cincinnati,  O. 

New  Jersey,  New  York 
Boyd  E.  Wilson 

100  Fifth  Avenue . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Louisiana,  Texas 
Ruth  C.  Yelton 

618  Gunter  Building . San  Antonio,  Tex. 


Eugene  P.  Conser,  Secretary 

36  S.  Wabash  Avenue . Chicago,  Ill. 

Stewart  B.  Matthews,  Treasurer 

215  N.  Dearborn  Street . Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  Ernest  Kuehner,  Director,  Research  Division 

12  Bellerive  Acres . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Olive  Dyer,  Executive  Secretary 

36  S.  Wabash  Avenue . Chicago,  Ill. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 


Term  Expiring  December  31,  1961 


Warner  G.  Baird,  Jr..  . 

Edmund  D.  Cook . 

Robert  J.  Dotson . 

Robert  V.  Erickson  . . . . 
Junius  H.  Garrison,  Jr. 
Howard  H.  Gilbert... 
C.  Malcolm  Hamilton 

John  R.  Higgins . 

John  R.  Maenner . 

Carl  A.  Mayer . 

Vincent  T.  Mead . 

George  J.  Pipe . 

Howard  M.  Sonn . 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . 

Frank  J.  Zuzak . 


. . Chicago,  III. 

. . .  .Princeton,  N.  J. 

. Savannah.  Ga. 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

. . .  .Greenville,  S.  C. 
..Cambridge,  Mass. 

. Houston,  Tex. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

. Cincinnati,  O. 

■San  Francisco,  Calif. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

_ New  York,  N. 

. Cincinnati,  O. 

. Shreveport.  La. 


Term  Expiring  December  31,  1960 


A.  T.  Beckwith . 

David  W.  Childs . 

Bertram  A.  Druker - 

Hal  G.  Easton . 

Emanuel  E.  Falk . 

■Albert  T.  Grimstead.  . . 

Joseph  J.  Gumberi; . 

f:dward  C.  Hustace _ 

Charles  J.  Kydd . 

Franklyn  H.  Lyons - 

William  McAinsh,  Jr... 

Flew  Murphey . 

Ch  arles  H.  Phillips,  Jr. 

Russel  .A.  Pointer . 

Whitney  Staples . 


. Miami,  Fla. 

. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

. Boston,  Mass. 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

. .  .Newport  News,  Va. 
Montreal,  P.  Q.,  Can. 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

. . .  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
. .  .East  Orange,  N.  J. 
.San  Francisco,  Calif. 
...Washington,  D.  C. 

. Macon,  Ga. 

. Richmond,  A’a. 

. Saginaw,  Midi. 

. Miami,  Fla. 


Term  Expiring  December  31,  1939 

Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Out.,  Can. 

fji  ARLES  H.  Chris  I  El . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C:l.arence  V.  Coleman . Denver,  Colo. 

William  S.  Everett . Chicago,  Ill. 

Richard  N.  Groves . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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National  and  Chapter  Officers 


NATIONAL  OFFICERS,  1 959-Continued 

Maxine  R.  Hammond . Dayton,  O. 


Thomas  C.  Keller . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

R.  Light . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Frank  W.  Nolan . Seattle,  Wash. 

C.  Armel  Nutter . Camden,  N.  J. 

Robert  Padgett . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Grace  Sebastian . North  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Stewart  Wicklin . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Boyd  F..  Wilson . New  York,  N.  Y, 

Ruth  Yelton . San  Antonio,  Tex. 


Representing  Board  of  Directors,  \AREB 
Robert  S.  Curtiss . New  York,  N. 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

J.  Russell  Doiron . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

William  A.  Walters,  Sr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

William  A.  P.  Watkins . Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  Wallace  Paletou . New  Orleans,  La. 

I.LOYD  D.  Hanford . San  Francisco,  Calif. 


CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1958-1959 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 
Rowland  R.  Harden,  Jr.,  President 

200  Marne  Avenue . Haddonficld,  N.  J. 

.\i.FRED  I.ONDON,  First  Vice  President 

276  Hobart  Street . Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 

Sanford  Krasner,  Second  Vice  President 

60  Park  Place . Newark,  N.  J. 

Harry  Coddington,  Third  Vice  President 

744  Broad  Street . Newark,  N.  J. 

|.  Carroll  Dolan,  Fourth  Vice  President 

2.")0  N.  Broad  Street . Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

David  Krugman,  Treasurer 

I.S.SO  Main  .X venue . Clifton,  N.  J. 

.Xlbert  C.  Raciii.in,  Secretary 

17  .Xcadcmy  Street . Newark,  N.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAP  LER  • 

H.  Walter  Graves,  President 

200  Bankers  Securities  Building. . .  .Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 
Clinton  P.  Hill,  President 

4.5  Milk  Street . Boston,  Mass. 

Frederick  L.  Dabney,  Vice  President 

53  State  Street . Boston,  Mass. 

Kenneth  P.  B.abb,  Secretary-Treasurer 

250  Boylston  Street . Boston,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN  CENTER 
William  C.  Haines,  President 

11732  Washburn  Avenue . Detroit,  Mich. 

.\rihur  j.  Roehrig,  Vice  President 

530  Shelby  Street . Detroit,  Mich. 

Isaac  J.  Cohen,  Secretary-Treasurer 

10  Ferris  Street . Highland  Park,  Mich 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 
.Allan  Storms,  President 

760  S.  Hill  Street . Los  Angeles,  Calif, 

Bert  J.  Friedman,  First  Vice  President 

8900  Beverly  Boulevard . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Robert  E.  Harrison,  Second  Vice  President 

8652  Wilshire  Boulevard . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

John  H.arrison,  Secretary-Treasurer 

433  S.  Spring  Street . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  CHAPTER 
Ray  R.  Barone,  President 

4143  Brownsville  Road . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

•  Officers  for  1958 


Harry  P.  Richter,  First  Vice  President 


525  William  Penn  Place . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

E.  F.  O’Neill,  Second  Vice  President 

810  East  Street . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  1.  Berman,  Third  Vice  President 

709  Grant  Building . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Richard  J.  Aronson,  Secretary 

308  Frick  Building . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

John  F.  Plunkett,  Treasurer 

7216  Kelly  Street . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


GREATER  METROPOLITAN 
WASHINGTON  CHAPTER 
Robfri  .a.  Humphries,  Jr.,  President 

2  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

William  T.  Nicholson,  First  Vice  President 

1011  Twentieth  St.,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

Harvey  L.  Humphrey,  Second  Vice  President 

925  Fifteenth  St.,  N.W . Washington,  D.  C. 

Plater  T.  Gfdney,  Secretary 

201  Southern  Building . Washington,  D.  C. 

H.  Fleet  Harper,  Treasurer 

7000  Wisconsin  Avenue . Chevy  Cha.se,  Md. 

CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 
Jack  J.  McCarthy,  President 

1027  Enquirer  Building . Cincinnati,  O. 

Stanley  C.  Downing,  Vice  President 

4th  and  Plum  Streets . Cincinnati,  O. 

Harry  f.  Mohlman,  Secretary-Treasurer 

612  Mercantile  Library  Building . Cincinnati,  O. 

TULSA  CHAPTER 
B.  M.  Davenport,  President 

208  Thompson  Building . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Veda  M.  Bostick,  Vice  President 

810  Atlas  Life  Building . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Ed  B.  Detrick,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1300  S.  Main  Street . Tulsa,  Okla. 

ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 
Paul  H.  Lewis,  President 

6401  Manchester  Avenue . .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Chester  B.  Heineck,  Vice  President 

411  N.  7th  Street,  Rm.  1321 . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Howard  Godwln,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer 

214  S.  Bemiston  Avenue . Clayton,  Mo. 

NEBRASKA-IOWA  CHAPTER 
Robert  J.  Wilson,  President 

3170  Davenport  Street . Omaha,  Nebr. 
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John  R.  Maenner,  Vice  President 

808  City  National  Bank  Building. ..  .Omaha,  Nebr. 
Ronald  L.  Gass,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1618  S.  98th  Street . Omaha,  Nebr. 

MILWAUKEE  CHAPTER 
Erwin  .\.  Henschel,  President 

4347  W.  Fond  du  lac  .Avenue . Milwaukee,  W'is. 

V.  L.  White,  Vice  President 

5301  N,  76th  Street . Milwaukee,  W'is. 

Isabel  Rheins  Kress,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1008  N.  Sixth  Street . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

DALLAS  CHAPTER 
C.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr.,  President 

4505  North  Central  Expressway . Dallas,  Tex. 

Dl'rward  McDonald,  Jr.,  First  Vice  President 

1201  W'.  Lamaster . Fort  W'orth,  Tex. 

E.  Morgan  Townsen,  Second  Vice  President 

700  Texas  Street . Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

J.  W.  Lindslev,  Jr.,  Secretary -Treasurer 

2108  Main  Street . Dallas,  Tex. 

KANS.\S  CITY  CHAPTER 
William  F.  Halverhout 

1002  Walnut  Street . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Gilbert  Henry 

903  N.  Seventh  Street . Kansas  City,  Kans. 

Eleanore  Sheley,  Secretary-Treasurer 

17  W'.  Eleventh  Street . Kansas  City,  Mo, 

MARYLAND  CHAPTER • 

W'lLLiAM  J.  Martin,  President 

11  E.  Chase  Street . Baltimore,  Md. 

Norman  F.  Gorslch,  Vice  President 

4810  Roland  .\ venue . Baltimore,  Md. 

John  W.  Morris,  Secretary -Treasurer 

410  Morris  Building . Baltimore,  Md. 

COLORADO  CHAPTER 
Eugene  W'.  Lathrop,  President 

650  17th  Street . 

Charles  E.  Berry,  Vice  President 

125  E.  Abriendo  Avenue . 

J.  Norman  Linton,  Secretary-Treasurer 
624  17th  Street . 

SAN  DIEGO  CHAPTER 


W'lLLiAM  Murray,  President 

520  E  Street . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Vernon  E.  Taylor,  Vice  President 

826  Garnet  Street . .San  Diego,  Calif. 

Ben  W.  Hagar,  Treasurer 

Civic  Center,  Rm.  157 . San  Diego,  Calif. 

John  N.  D.  Griffith,  Secretary 

524  B  Street . San  Diego,  Calif. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  CHAPTER 
Edward  J.  Reilly,  President 

174  E.  Flagler  Street . Miami,  Fla. 

John  H.  Cheatham,  Vice  President 

700  Metropolitan  Bank  Building . Miami,  Fla. 


Lloyd  F.  W'are,  Recording  Secretary 

1400  N.W.  36th  Street . Miami,  Fla. 

Jerry  C.  Clarke,  Corresponding  Secretary 

1500  Biscayne  Boulevard . Miami,  Fla. 

Enrique  V^alledor,  Treasurer 

219  N.E.  5th  Street . Miami,  Fla. 

MEMPHIS  CHAPTER 
J.  D.  Marks,  President 

62  N.  Main  Street . Memphis,  Tenn. 

.Andrew  Gemignani,  Vice  President 

1246  N.  Parkway . .Memphis,  Tenn. 

Lois  Dalzell,  Secretary-Treasurer 

628  Falls  Building . Memphis,  Tenn. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAPTER 
Charles  F.  Gibson,  President 

368  Bush  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

John  S.  Russell,  Vice  President 

1048  Valencia  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Eldon  T.  Peterson,  Secretary 

4  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

George  L.  Carter,  Treasurer 

464  California  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

S.ACRAMENTO  VALLEY  CHAPTER  • 

Gordon  E.  Bush,  President 

2116  K  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Frank  M.acBride,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

2101  Capitol  .Avenue . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Owen  H.  Ward,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1804  J  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

CHICAGO  CHAPTER 
James  E.  Gallagher,  President 

723  W.  II  1th  Street . 

Ralph  D.  Price,  Vice  President 

10  S.  La.Salle  Street . 

Kenneth  C.  Hicks,  Secretary 

1505  W'.  Morse  .Avenue . 

J.  Beidler  Camp,  Treasurer 

546  W.  W'ashington  Boulevard 

INDIANAPOLIS  CHAPTER  • 

James  H.  Farrar,  President 

124  N.  Delaware  Street . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Carroll  A.  Forrest,  Vice  President 

230  Massachusetts  Avenue . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Walter  M,  Evans,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Indiana  National  Bank 

3  Virginia  Avenue . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

GEORGIA  CHAPTER 
Stewart  Wight,  President 

202  Healey  Building . .Atlanta,  Ga. 

Jack  Robertson,  Vice  President 

P,  O.  Box  1638 . .Atlanta,  Ga. 

Stephen  D.  Sfjitich,  Secretary-Treasurer 

604  Mortgage  Guarantee  Building . .Atlanta,  Ga. 

GREATER  NEW  YORK  CHAPTER 
Howard  M.  Sonn,  President 

4060  Broadway . New  York,  N.Y. 

Ralph  R.  Russ,  Vice  President 
362  Fifth  Avenue 


Denver,  Colo. 
.Pueblo,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo. 


Chicago,  III. 
Chicago,  Ill. 
Chicago,  III. 
Chicago,  III. 


Officers  for  1958 


New  York,  N.A’. 


National  and  Chapter  Officers 
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Henry  W.  Ludman,  Secretary -Treasurer 

335  Broadway . New  York,  N.Y. 

STATE  OF  WASHINGTON  AND  SOUTHERN 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 


E.  Charles  Ennett,  President 

2333  Third  Avenue . Seattle,  Wash. 

Kenneth  W.  Peth,  Vice  President 

575  Colman  Building . Seattle,  Wash. 

Ri  by  M.  Wrioht,  Secretary 

1404  E.  42nd  Street . Seattle,  Wash. 

Frank  W.  Nolan,  Treasurer 

Natl.  Bank  of  Commerce  of  Seattle, 

2nd  &  Spring  Streets . Seattle,  Wash. 

HOUSTON  CHAPTER  • 

C.  Malcolm  Hamilton,  President 

616  Fannin  Street . Houston,  Tex. 

Ben  B.  Nelhal's,  Vice  President 

403  Texas  Natl.  Bank  Building . Houston,  Tex. 

Meredith  H.  James,  Jr.,  Secretary -Treasurer 

307  M  &  M  Building . Houston,  Tex. 

OREGON-COLUMBIA  RIVER  CHAPTER 
Clifford  W.  Johnson,  President 

422  Public  Service  Building . Portland,  Ore. 

John  S.  Baily,  Vice  President 

P.  O.  Box  3703 . Portland,  Ore. 

A.  A.  Horsfeldt,  Secretary-Treasurer 

2108  N.E.  41st  Avenue . Portland,  Ore. 

VIRGINIA  CHAPTER 
Emani’el  E.  Falk,  President 

131  Twenty-Sixth  Street . Newport  News,  Va. 

Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

1013  E.  Main  Street . Richmond,  Va. 


•  Officers  for  1958 


.\lfred  L.  Blake,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer 

20  N.  Eighth  Street . Richmond,  Va. 

GREATER  CH.ATTANOOGA  CHAPTER 
J.  R.  Light,  President 

713  Georgia  Avenue . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Atwood  L.  Butler,  Vice  President 

734  Market  Street . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

John  R.  McCauley,  Secretary-Treasurer 

720  Cherry  Street . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

ONTARIO  CHAPTER  • 

Borden  Lilley,  President 

28  Adelaide  Street,  West. ..  .Toronto,  Ontario,  Can. 
John  W.  C.  Rook-Green,  Secretary-Treasurer 

42  Leadale  Avenue . Toronto,  Ontario,  Can. 

UTAH  CHAPTER 
Harold  J.  Kemp,  President 

Walker  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 

Box  1169 . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Henry  P.  Kipp,  Vice  President 

315  E.  Second  S.  Street . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Taylor  H.  Merrill,  Secretary-Treasurer 

19  W,  South  Temple  Street . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

HAWAII  CHAPTER 
Aaron  M.  Chaney,  President 

926  Fort  Street . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

•Allen  R.  Moore,  Vice  President 

P.O.  Box  1386 . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Edward  A.  Bolles,  Secretary -Treasurer 

741  Bishop  Street . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

NORTH  FLORIDA  CHAPTER 
David  Nussbaum,  President 

207  Clark  Building . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

George  A.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

101  E.  Bay  Street . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

John  H.  Rogers,  Secretaiy-Treasurer 

218  W.  Adams  Street . Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Advisory  Boards  &  Committees 
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DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION.  1958 


ADVISORY  BOARD 

58  Carl  Mayer,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

59  William  Everett,  Vice  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

59  Stanley  Arnheim,  Past  President. .  .Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 

58  Henry  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

to  John  Cotton . San  Diego,  Calif. 

58  Emanuel  E.  Falk . Newport  News,  Va. 

to  Joseph  Gumberg . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

to  John  R.  Higgins . Chicago,  Ill. 

59  Robert  O’Keefe . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

59  Boyd  Wilson . New  York,  N.  Y. 


COLLEGE  CONTACT  COMMITTEE 

58  Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Chairman _ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

58  David  Childs . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

58  Jules  Saxe . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

58  James  Udall . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

58  Harold  Waldron . Quincy,  Mass. 

INSTRUCTION  AND  TRAINING  COMMITTEE 
58  Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Chairman 

. Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

58  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  Past  President .  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Advisor  to  Chairman 

58  Bill  Campbell  . Evanston,  Ill. 

58  John  Cotton . San  Diego,  Calif. 

r,8  Rowland  Dietz . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

58  Bertram  Druker  . Boston,  Mass. 

58  Hal  Easton  . Omaha,  Nebr. 

PUBLICATIONS  COMMITTEE 

58  Howard  M.  Sonn,  Chairman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

58  Raymond  Bosley,  Vice  Chairman 

. Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada 

58  R.  Gordon  Tarr,  Vice  Chairman.  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 

58  H.  P.  Holmes,  Past  President . Detroit,  Mich. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 

58  Emanuel  E.  Falk . Newport  News,  Va. 

58  John  Harrison . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

58  Charles  Kydd . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

58  William  Walters,  Jr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Journal  Editorial  Committee 

58  WiLUAM  Althauser . Memphis,  Tenn. 

58  Aaron  M.  Chaney . Honolulu,  Hawaii 

58  John  Cheatham . Miami.  Fla. 

58  Max  E.  Engemann . Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

58  Wiluam  Gerhardt . Chicago,  Ill. 


58  Lister  C.  Greene . Tulsa,  Okla. 

58  Chester  B,  Heineck . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

58  J.  Norman  Linton . Denver,  Colo. 

58  York  McDonnell . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

58  Stephen  L.  Melnyk . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

58  Charles  E.  Peterson,  Jr . Omaha,  Nebr. 

58  Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr . Richmond,  Va. 

58  John  W.  C.  Rook-Green . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

58  Eleanore  Sheley . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

58  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

58  Henry  Wright . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

RESEARCH  COMMITTEE 

58  William  Everett,  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

58  Charles  Christel,  Vice  Chairman,  Bulletins 

. St.  Louis.  Mo. 

58  Kenneth  Draper,  Vice  Chairman, 

Experience  Exchange . Detroit,  Mich. 

58  J.  Russell  Doiron,  Past  President  .Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Advisor  to  Chairman 

58  Clarence  Coleman . Denver,  Colo. 

58  George  Lochte . Washington,  D.  C. 

58  Richard  L.  Nelson . Chicago,  III. 

58  Ralph  Stevener . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

58  Felix  Thoeren . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

SPEAKERS  BUREAU  AND  PANELS 
COMMITTEE 

58  Charles  J.  Kydd,  Chairman 

. East  Orange,  New  Jersey 

58  George  Morrison,  Past  President _ Denver,  Colo. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 

58  Warner  G.  Baird . Chicago,  Ill. 

58  Maxine  Hammond . Dayton,  Ohio 

58  J.  R.  Light . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

58  Frank  Nolan  . Seattle,  Wash. 

58  Stewart  WicKLiN . San  Diego,  Calif. 

58  F.  Orin  Woodbury . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

STANDARDS  AND  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 

r,8  Franklyn  Lyons,  Chairman. .  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 
58  George  Brush,  Vice  Chairman . . .  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

r,8  Ed  Hacker,  Past  President . Lansing,  Mich. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 

r,8  John  Harrison . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

58  John  Hilborn . Chicago,  Ill. 

58  Tom  Keller . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

58  Russ  Pointer . Saginaw,  Mich. 

58  Henry  Wright . Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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58 


COMMITTEES,  1958 


ACCREDITING  COMMITTEE 


Robert  J.  Dotson,  Chairman 
Robert  Hichfield, 

Vice  Chairman . 

William  McAinsh, 

Vice  Chairman . 

William  Walters, 

Past  President . 

Advisor  to  Chairman 

Grant  Benson  . 

Raymond  Bosley . 

J.  Beidler  Camp . 

David  Childs . 

Edmund  D.  Cook . 

Kenneth  Crouch  . 

Ralph  F.  D’Oencii . 

William  S.  Everett . 

George  Evvald . 

W.  D.  Galbreath . 

Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr . 

Junius  H.  Garrison . 

Charles  Gibson  . 

Robert  Goodman . 

Albert  Grimstead . 

Joseph  Gumberc . 

Rowena  Hacman . 

John  Hill . 

Henry  Kigcen . 

Morton  S.  Kline . 

Charles  Kydd . 

J.  R.  Light . 

Frank  Luchs  . 

John  R.  Maener . 

W,  M.  Mann . 

William  Martin . . 

Reid  McClatchey . 

Stephen  Melnyk . 

Henry  Miller,  Jr . 

Harold  Niles . 

John  Ogden . 

Kenneth  Peth  . 

George  Pipe . 

William  J.  Porter,  Jr . 

Ralph  Price . 

Raymond  Sheriff . 

W.  Griswold  Smith . 

Howard  Sonn . 

Waldemar  Spliid . 

James  W.  Stevenson,  Jr . 

L.  M.  Studstill . 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . 

Stewart  Wicklin . 

Richard  Works . 


. Savannah,  Ga. 

_ Washington,  D.  C. 

. .  .Washington,  D.  C. 

. . .  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

..Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

. Princeton,  N.  J. 

. . Tulsa,  Okla. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

. Memphis,  Tenn. 

. Denver,  Colo. 

. Greenville,  S.  C. 

.San  Francisco,  Calif. 

. Norfolk,  Va. 

Montreal,  Que.,  Can. 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

. Erie,  Pa. 

. Houston,  Tex. 

. . Boston,  Mass. 

. Trenton,  N.  J. 

. . .  East  Orange,  N.  J. 
.  .Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
. .  .Washington,  D.  C. 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

. Jackson,  Miss. 

. Baltimore,  Md. 

. . .  Sacramento,  Calif. 
. . .  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

. Dallas,  Tex. 

. Brookline,  Mass. 

. . . .  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

. Seattle,  Wash. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

. Lansing,  Mich. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

_ Greensboro,  S.  C. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

. Portland,  Ore. 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

.W,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

. San  Diego,  Calif. 

. Dallas,  Tex. 


ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

Charles  Christel,  Chairman . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Maxine  Hammond,  Vice  Chairman. .  .Dayton,  Ohio 
Felix  Thoeren,  Vice  Chairman  .Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

D.  P.  Ducy,  Past  President . Pueblo,  Colo. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 
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William  E.  Althauser,  Jr. 

Sam  Brown . 

Scott  N.  Brown . 

Arthur  Buenger  . 

Ward  C.  Case . . 

J.  T.  Chiott . 

Lewis  Colbert . 

Berkeley  Duck . 

John  Dwelle . 

Harold  Easton . 

Robert  Erickson . 

Harry  Fath . 

James  Gallagher . 

Lawrence  C.  Gallaway  . . . 

William  Gerhardt . 

Howard  Gilbert . 

Howard  Godwin . 

Horace  Grimm . 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Jr . 

Lloyd  Hardy . 

Calvin  Harris,  Jr . 

Robert  Harrison . 

Roy  a,  Heymann,  Jr . 

Victor  Hokanson . 

Jeffery  Holbrook . 

Kent  Holen . 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck . 

Ed  Hustace . 

O.  B. Johnson . 

E.  Fred  Kemner . 

Borden  Lilley . 

Y.  T.  Lum . 

J.  D.  Marks . 

E.  Tennyson  Moore . 

Robert  Padgett  . 

Billy  J.  Paletou . 

Charles  H.  Phillips,  Jr _ 

Louis  Pienta  . 

Hugh  Potter,  Jr . 

Harold  Rieger . 

Grace  Sebastian  . 

R.  K.  Sheriff . 

John  D.  Snyder . 

R.  E.  Sprague . 

Henry  W.  Stamm . 

Whitney  Staples . 

William  H.  Tilly . 

Irving  F,  Truitt . 

Harold  Waldron  . 

Stewart  Wicklin . 

Stewart  Wight . 

F.  Orin  Woodbury . 

Henry  Wright . 

Ruby  Wright . 

Ruth  C.  Yelton . 


. .Memphis,  Tenn. 

- .Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

- Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

. Milwaukee,  Wise. 

. Columbus,  Ohio 

. Ashville,  N,  C. 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

. Indianapolis,  Ind. 

. Charlotte,  N.  C. 

I . Omaha,  Nebr. 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

. Chicago,  111. 

. Dallas,  Texas 

. San  Diego,  Calif. 

. Cambridge,  Mass. 

. Clayton,  Mo. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

- San  Francisco,  Calif. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

. Wilmington,  Del. 

. . . .  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

- Philadelphia.  Penn. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Portland,  Ore. 

- Minneapolis,  Minn. 

_ W.  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

. Honolulu,  Hawaii 

. Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. . .  .Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

. Honolulu,  Hawaii 

. Memphis,  Tenn. 

. Long  Beach,  Calif. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

. New  Orleans,  La. 

. Richmond,  Va. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

. Houston,  Tex. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Sacramento,  Calif. 

. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

. Baltimore,  Mo. 

. . Bridgeport,  Conn. 

. Patterson,  N.  J. 

. Miami,  Fla. 

. Birmingham,  Ala. 

. Norfolk,  Va. 

. Quincy,  Mass. 

. San  Diego,  Calif. 

. Atlanta,  Ga. 

. . .  .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

. Jacksonville,  Fla. 

. Seattle,  Wash. 

. San  Antonio,  Tex. 


AMO  PROMOTION  COMMITTEE 


59  R.  Gordon  Tarr,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

59  A.  T,  Beckwith,  Vice  Chairman . Miami,  Fla. 
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Raymond  Bosley, 

Vice  Chairman . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

Durand  Taylor,  Past  President. .  .New  York,  N.  Y. 


Advisor  to  Chairman 

Warner  Baird,  Jr . 

Wm.  Barendrick . 

Henry  Beaumont . 

David  Childs . 

Charles  Christel . 

Lewis  Colbert . 

Robert  J.  Dotson . 

Bertram  Druker . 

Arthur  Eckstein . 

Emanuel  E.  Falk . 

Albert  Grimstead . 

Maxine  Hammond . 

H.  P.  Holmes . 

J.  R.  Light . 

Carl  Mayer . 

Stephen  Melnyk . 

Edward  Offutt . 

Robert  Padgett . 

Jules  Saxe . 

Raymond  Sheriff . . 

William  A.  P.  Watkins 
Richard  Works . . 


. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Portland,  Ore. 

. . . .  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

. Savannah,  Ga. 

. Boston,  Mass. 

. New  York,  N.  Y, 

. Newport  News,  Va. 

. .  .Montreal,  Que.,  Can. 

. Dayton,  Ohio 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

...Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
. .  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 

. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Dallas,  Texas 


BUDGET  AND  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

58  William  A.  P.  Watkins,  Chairman - Chicago,  Ill. 

58  Stanley  Arnheim,  Vice  Chairman . . .  Pituburgh,  Pa. 

58  Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

58  Howard  Gilbert . Cambridge,  Mass. 

58  Howard  Sonn . New  York,  N.  Y. 


BYLAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  COMMITTEE 

58  J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Chairman .  .New  Orleans,  La. 

58  Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Past  Presidenf.Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 

to  R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

59  Boyd  Wilson . New  York,  N.  Y. 


CHAPTER  PRESIDENTS  COMMITTEE 


58  Raymond  Sheriff,  Chairman . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

58  Henry  Wright,  Vice  Chairman..  .Jacksonville,  Fla. 
58  J.  Russell  Doiron,  Past  President .  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Advisor  to  Chairman 

58  CUFFORD  E.  Aikin . Detroit,  Mich. 

58  W.  Lee  Baker . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

58  Vincent  A.  Buono . Hackensack,  N.  J. 

58  Gordon  E.  Bush . Sacramento,  Calif. 

58  John  W.  Cassidy . Washington,  D.  C. 

58  Alex  Cutler . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

58  Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

58  Emanuel  E.  Falk . Newport  News,  Va. 

58  James  H.  Farrar . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

58  H.  Walter  Graves . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

58  J.  Wyatt  Griffin . Miami,  Fla. 

58  Horace  F.  Grimm . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

58  C.  Malcolm  Hamilton . Houston,  Tex. 
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58 

58 

58 

58 

58 

58 

58 

58 

58 

58 

58 

58 

58 

58 


John  J.  Heflin,  Jr . 

Erwin  A.  Henschel.  . . . 
M.  Jeffery  Holbrook.  . 

Edward  C.  Hustace _ 

C.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr.. 

Roy  H.  Krue(;er . 

Borden  Lillev . 

William  J.  Martin . 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk _ 

Charles  D.  Moore . 

Leemon  W.  Nix . 

Frank  W.  Nolan . 

Charles  E.  Peterson,  Jr. 

Paul  H.  Rittle . 

Myron  C.  Roberts . 

Ray  K.  Sheriff . 

Howard  M.  Sonn . 

Morris  Wasserman  .... 

Edwin  Whitney . 

Henry  H.  Wright . 

Edmond  Herzig . 


. Memphis,  Tenn. 

. Milwaukee,  Wise. 

. Portland,  Ore. 

- Honolulu,  Hawaii 

. Dallas,  Tex. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

Toronto,  Ontario,  Can. 

. Baltimore,  Md. 

. . .  .Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
. .  .Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

. Tulsa,  Okla. 

. . Seattle,  Wash. 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

. Brookline,  Mass. 

....  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

. .  .Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

. Jacksonville,  Fla. 

. San  Diego,  Calif. 


CONVENTION,  MEETINGS  AND  DISPLAY 
COMMITTEE 

58  Vincent  T.  Mead,  Chairman.  .Sun  Francisco,  Calif. 
58  Alex  Cutler,  Vice  Chairman. .  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 
58  William  Everett,  Vice  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 


58  Franklyn  Lyons, 

Vice  Chairman . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

58  William  McAinsh, 

Vice  Chairman . Washington,  D.  C. 

58  William  A.  P.  Watkins,  Past  President. Chicago,  Ill. 
Advisor  to  Chairman 

58  Heath  Angelo . Oakland,  Calif. 

58  Charles  Gibson . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

58  Lloyd  D,  Hanford,  Jr . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

58  Jack  Jacobson . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

58  Jules  Saxe . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

58  Lawrence  Shepard . Berkeley,  Calif. 

58  F.  Loring  Winsor . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE 

58  Durand  Taylor,  Chairman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

59  H.  P,  Holmes,  Vice  Chairman . Detroit,  Mich. 

to  Carey  Winston . Washington,  D.  C. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
58  Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Chairman . .  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

58  Henry  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

58  A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

58  William  S.  Everett . Chicago,  HI. 

58  Carl  Mayer . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

58  J.  Wallace  Paletou . New  Orleans,  La. 

58  Boyd  Wilson . New  York,  N.  Y. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 
58  Joseph  J.  Gumberg,  Vice  President, 

Chairman . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

58  Howard  Sonn,  Chapter  President, 

Vice  Chairman . New  York,  N.  Y. 
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58  J.  Wallace  Paletou, 

Past  President . New  Orleans,  La. 

Advisor  to  Chairman 
58  Clifford  £.  Aikin, 

\  Chapter  President . Detroit,  Mich. 

I  58  W.  Lee  Baker, 

j  Chapter  President . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

f  58  Raymond  Bosley, 

)  Vice  President . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

j  58  Vincent  A.  Buono, 

Chapter  President . Hackensack,  N.  J. 

!  58  Gordon  E.  Bush, 

I  Chapter  President . Sacramento,  Calif. 

,  58  John  W.  Cassidy, 

Chapter  President . Washington,  D.  C. 

!  58  Charles  CiiRiSTEL,  Fice  President. ..  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  58  Clarence  V.  Coleman,  Vice  President.  Denver,  Colo. 

!  58  Alex  Cutler, 

Chapter  President . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

58  Robert  J.  Dotson,  Chapter  President .  Savannah,  Ga. 

)  58  Hal  G.  Easton,  Fice  President . Omaha,  Nebr. 

58  Emanuel  E.  Falk, 

Fi'ce  President . Newport  News,  Va. 

!  58  James  H.  Farrar, 

Chapter  President . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

58  H.  Walter  Graves, 

Chapter  President . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

58  J.  Wyatt  Griffin,  Chapter  President. .  Miami,  Fla. 
58  Horace  F.  Grimm,  Chapter  President. St.  Louis,  Mo. 
58  C.  Malcolm  Hamilton, 

Chapter  President . Houston,  Texas 

58  John  J,  Heflin,  Jr., 

Chapter  President . Memphis,  Tenn. 

58  Erwin  A.  Henschel, 

Chapter  President . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

58  Edmond  Herzic, 

Chapter  President . San  Diego,  Calif. 

58  John  T.  Holborn,  Fice  President . Chicago,  Ill. 

(  58  M.  Jeffery  Holbrook, 

Chapter  President . Portland,  Ore. 

58  Edward  C.  Hustace, 

I  Chapter  President . Honolulu,  Hawaii 


58  C.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr., 

Chapter  President . Dallas,  Tex. 

58  Roy  H.  Krueger,  Chapter  President ..  .Chicago,  Ill. 
58  Borden  Lilley, 

Chapter  President . Toronto,  Ont.,  Can. 

58  William  J.  Martin, 

Chapter  President . Baltimore,  Md. 

58  Stephen  L.  Melnyk, 

Chapter  President . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

58  Charles  D.  Moore, 

Chapter  President . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

58  Leemon  W.  Nix,  Chapter  President. . .  .Tulsa,  Okla. 
58  Frank  W.  Nolan,  Fice  President  Seattle,  Wash. 
58  Charles  E.  Peterson,  Jr., 

Chapter  President . Omaha,  Nebraska 

58  Paul  H.  Rittle,  Chapter  President. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
58  Myron  C.  Roberts, 

Chapter  President . Brookline,  Mass. 

58  Ray  K.  Sheriff,  Chapter  President.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
58  Howard  M.  Sonn, 

Chapter  President . New  York,  N.  Y. 

58  Whitney  Staples,  Fice  President . Miami,  Fla. 

58  Morris  Wasserman, 

Chapter  President . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

58  Edwin  Whitney, 

Chapter  President . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

58  Harold  E.  Waldron,  Vice  President.  .Quincy,  Mass. 
58  Boyd  E.  Wilson,  Vice  President. .  .New  York,  N.  Y. 
58  Henry  H.  Wright, 

Chapter  President . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

58  Ruth  C.  Yelton,  Vice  President.  .San  Antonio,  Tex. 
58  Stewart  Wicklin,  Fice  President.  .Sin  Diego,  Calif. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 
58  J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Chairman. .New  Orleans,  La. 


58 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim, 

Fice  Chairman . 

58 

Charles  Christel . 

58 

Ed  Cook . 

58 

Robert  J.  Dotson . 

58 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . 
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PAST  PRESIDENTS'  CLUB 


Charles  F.  Curry,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Chairman . 1944 

J.  Wallace  Paletou,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Secretary-Treasurer . 1957 

•  Howard  E.  Haynie,  Chicago,  Ill . 1934-35 

Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Mich . . 1936 

Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  N.  J . 1937 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Ill . 1938-39 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Mich . 1940 

J.  William  Markeim,  Philadelphia,  Pa . 1941 

Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Mass . 1942 

George  R.  Morrison,  Denver,  Colo . 1943 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 1945-46 

Durand  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y . 1947 

Kendall  Cady,  Chicago,  Ill . 1948 

D.  P.  Ducy,  Pueblo,  Colo . 1 949 

Carey  Winston,  Washington,  D.  C . 1950 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb,  Washington,  D.  C . 1951 

Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif . 1952 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Pittsburgh,  Pa . 1953 

J.  Russell  Doiron,  Baton  Rouge,  La . 1954 

William  A.  Walters,  Los  Angeles,  Calif . 1955 

William  A.  P.  Watkins,  Chicago,  Ill . 1956 


•  Deceased 
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